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PKEFACE, 


excessive mortality omong infants, both nain e 
and European, in India, especially during the fiist 
few years of life, has convinced the writer of the 
urgent net d for a better knowledge concerning 
the management of babies in India. This waste 
of life, with all its attendant sufferings, is in a large 
^ measure to be traced to errors which arise from 
ignorance of the simplest hygienic rules of dietary and 


nursing. 

The areas to bo travelled over in India are often so great 
that it frequently happens that a. young mother cannot 
immediately secure the attendance and advice of a medical 
man. It is in such cases that this work may p)rove a valuable 
aid to the Anglo-Indian mother, but it is not intended, nor 
must it be regarded, as a substitute for medical aid. Since 
so much ignorance prevails upon the subject of the maniige- 
ment and feeding of young babies, we have endeavoured to 
answer in a simple form the following que^tions, which sooner 
or later must suggest themselves to every young mother : — 


1. WJiat are the finictioiis of an inf ant' s food 'i 

2. What are the ill effects prodmed hy improper food 1 

3. What are the good results gained by rational feeding ? 

4. Ya’idatioTis to he introduced in cases of emergency, 

6. The treatment of minor ailments, 

6. The clothing of infants, 

7, The hygiene of the nursery a'nd the duties of the ayah. 
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Preface. 

But few remarks have been made upon infantile diseases, 
as their treatment is quite outside the objects of this little 
work, and belongs to the duties of the medical practitioner. 
It is held by the writer of these pages that the cui^tom of 
Informing experiments with quackeries upon young children 
is most reprehensible. 

We must acknowledge the valuable assistance wdiich have 
derived from Dr. dieadle’s “Artificial Feeding of Infants,^' 
Dr. Eustace Smitlfs “ Wasting Disc ‘a se of Children,” and the 
works of Foster, Landois and Stirling, and Jane Walker. 

For the illustrations in the earlier part of the l>ook we aro 
indebted to the publishers of Pilley’s “ Physiology.” 

To the grateful parents who have furnished us with the 
evidence which we have been able to employ in Part 11. of 
this work we tender our most sincere thanks ; nor are we less 
indebted to those hundreds of others wdio have given ns the 
support of their testimony, but W’hose evidence we, from w^ant 
of space, are unable to include, J. P, 


January 18i)o. 
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dlAlTER I. 

JNTnODUCTlOX. 

Importance of Study of Hygiene of the Nursery. 

HE reaiing of lu alt by and vigorous cliildrtui under 
the influence of a tropical climate is a question 
of the deepest inUnst to every mother in India, 
and our purpose will he to state those intTismes 
whieli should bo adopted in order to secure the 
p])i( st and healthiest conditions during earl}^ life, 
e sk?kn( ss and high rate of mortality among Anglo> 
lion infants is in part to be accounted for by the 
absence of home surroundings and by the existence of an 
euvironiuent foreign to the parted s. But in a large measure, 
also, many of the early deaths ar(' essentially pi*eventable, and 
ar<' tlie result of carelcNsucss and ignorance. 

Young mf)thers at home are only too often entirely ignorant 
of the hygiene of the nursery and tlie siihplest scientiiic facts 
about the hading and c^Jire of infants; but, at the same time, 
as a rule, tlu‘y have tiie advantage of experienced relations at 
liand to turn to for advice, and tlie rc^ady aid of good nurses 
and skilful medical men. 

In India, in spite of the increasing means of communication, 
a young mother at any isolated station is often at the mercy 
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of an n}ah, or ignorant sei'vanta. A wise mother will never 
l)G led by an ayah, no matter how reliable she may appear. 
The little life at stake is hers to preserve, and hers alone 
is the responsibility of informing herself of the conditions 
most favourable for the health of hei* child. The questions 
upon -svhich a young mother should arm herself with know ledge 
embrace all those conditions which will determine the wcli- 
heing of herhahy; th* so include simple hygienic rules about 
focxl and drink, cleanliness, good water, clothing, and pro- 
tection from the sun and night air. 

The object of this little work is not to frighten mothers by 
stating the re.'-ponsihilities and chlliculties before them in India, 
but ]‘ather to ena])]e tliemi to cope with the situation witli 
c<^nfidence, and to give such xiseful hints and advice ns will 
buoy them up w ith a feeding of secuiity, in peTiods of difficulty 
and danger. 

Every mother lias scanner or later forced upon her notice the 
question of the selection of an artificial food for h( r baby. 
It may be thut during th<* earlier p< riods of maternity she am 
supply her child with food, but a time comes when a substitute 
for mother’s milk must be found. In India the tendenc}^ and 
ability of mothers to suckh^ their ])ahio.s seems to lie decn using, 
and it therefore, in many cases, becomes necessary for mothers 
to employ some artiticial substitute for breast milk. In this 
matter a mother may sometimes he guiden.! in the right direction 
l)y her own knowk dge, or the advice of friends wdth greater 
e.xqierieiice ; but vouy ofte-n young motliei’s in India are 
igiiomnt of those sinq>]e truths which sliould guide them in 
the feeding of thf-ir littl(‘ ones. Those Mind rule-of 'thumb 
practices, which are only tw friqueutly foliowad Ity the ayah 
in feeding young childn-n, cost thou.^ands of infants’ lives 
annually. Vital statistics show% that of the <*hildren horn alive, 
ks.s than three-fourths survive to the age of live yeais. A 
large pioportion of tliese early deatlis arc due to infantile 
diseases, such as whooping-cough and la'onchitis; hut a larger 
number may be traced to diarrhcea, dysentery, convulsicuis, 
and wa^ting disc asf H. This frightful mortality among infants, 
during tlie early yeai*s of life, is undoubtedly mainly due to 
errors in dkHary and clothing; and the chief cause of this 
enormous amount of preventaidt*. disease and loss of life, with 
all its attendant y)ain and Buffieriiig, is to be found iu the use 
of improper artificial fo(Kls. 

Wlieu wo take into consideration the numl>er of sickly 
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cliildren who survive with enfeebled constitutions, and all the 
loss and misery which is involved, the importance of a wider 
knowledge of the means of prevention becomes at once 
apparent to all. This enormous sacrifice might be averted, 
those victims of disease saved, by improving sanitary conditions, 
judicious clothing, proper feeding, good medical treatment, 
and generally enlightened parental care. It is with the 
earnest endeavour to diminish tlii.s awful waste of human life 
and to rethice this enormous amount of preventable suffering-, 
tliat the following pages have been written. For it is only 
with improv(‘d knowledge of the causes of the sickness and ill- 
health of babies, tiiat young mothers may hop^^ to avoid those 
causes whicdi tend to rob them of tlieir offsjuing. 

It is obviously the duty of every mother to inform herself 
of the simplest facts of digestion and nutrition of babies, 
and tlie elements of nursery iiygiene. The life and w^dl-being 
of an infant are determined by wholesome food, good clothing, 
and proper sanitary conditions, and a mother should seek to 
gain knowledge of those siin])le livgieiiic law^s which determine 
the life and health of her baby, a knowl dge of which will 
often enable lier to rear a strong, healthy, and vigorous child 
from even the weak and sickly; whihst ignorance of the same 
may lead to ])ain and sutlbring, and may endanger the life of 
•her little one. The materials for the knowledge exist; they 
are the hitherto unrecorded experhmees of many mothers and 
medical men wlio have spent years in India, and they are to 
1)6 found scattered about in the* pagfs of works on hygiene 
and pliysiology. For a young mother in India this information 
is pi-actically inaccessible, and, as a rule, mothers are igno- 
rant alike of tlie natural laws wliich govern the needs and 
powers of a baby, and of the exact nut i itive value and suit- 
ability or otherwise of tin? various materials whicli are on tlie 
market and sold as artificial foods. In consecpience, antiquated 
practices are follow^ed, without a knowledge of the causes at 
w’ork for or against the result wished for. 

In the matter of artificial h<’»ling the exact nutritive value 
of tlie food selected is not estimated. If one does not agree^ 
another is substituted haphazard, not because the components 
are known to bo in accortlanco with nature’s requirements and 
the peculiar conditions of tiie baby, but because some other 
child, perhaps of a difTorent age and constitution, appears to 
have done well on it. It is ver> I'onimon in India for a delicate 
baby, with a stomach quite untit for the digestion of the heavy, 
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coarse curd of cow^s milk, whicli sets up ptirgiug and vomiting, 
forthwith to be put on a diet of goat's milk. Now, although 
goat's milk is more neai-ly allied to human milk than cow's 
milk, yet the casein which it contains coagulates in heavy, 
leatherdike masses. Therefore, goat’s milk is quite unsuited 
to meet the special difficulties of such cases, and rather than 
doing good it makes matters worse than bidore. 

The advice given is mainly intended for Anglo-Indian 
mothers, but it is hoped that this little work will receive the 
attention, not only of such, but also that of the native ladies 
of high caste and letter educated classes. The question of 
sound medical advice and good treatment for native ladies is 
being ably coped with by the Zfuiana Mission movement and 
the National Association for supplying Medical Aid to women 
in India. For these ladies ho.spitals are bemg estaldished; 
and either in them or at home native ladies have now the 
opportmiity of receiving th(' Ijest possible medical treatment 
for themselves and infants at tlio hands of their own sex. 

The work of introducing a knowledge of hygiene and pre- 
ventative medicine among the bulk of the native peoples of 
India, where the women, for the most part, Iwlieve that almost 
all diseases are sent by angry g(xls, powerful demons, or evil 
spiiiis, is very difficult indeed, and .advanccvS can only bo 
made in this (lirection side by side wdth religious and general 
enlightenment. The sfdendid work which has been under- 
taken by the earnest and devoted workers of the Zenana 
Missions is making its infiuenee felt. And it is by increased 
kno\^'ledge of the laws of life and health, and the disease-pro- 
ducing causes, that we may ho{)e to bring about an improve- 
ment in the existing condition of things. The efforts made 
in this direction are producing their effects u{)on women of 
the higher castes who have betm brought under its influence, 
and this good work must in time make itself felt among 
women generally; but, as in all things in the East, progims is 
but slowly made. The object of the publication of this little 
work is to aid in the spreading of the elements of that 
knowledge upon wliich depends the preservation of health and 
prolojigation of life. 
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OIlAPTEIl IL 

THE FU^CTIONS DEVOLVING UPON FOODS IN 
BABYHOOD. 

M EFORE entering upon the important question of liow 
to feed an infant, let us fiist consider tlie condition 
of a bal)y at birth, and the nature of its development 
and growth during the first few months of existence. 

Rate of growth of a baby. — A healthy baby, if born at its 
full time, weighs a little over seven pounds, and measures 
about eighteen inches. During the first three or four days 
of its life it will lose weight, often as much as from four to six 
ounces. After this, if it is being properly fed, it wnll increase 
in weight day by day as its bones, flesh, nerves, and other 
structures are developing, till at the end of the first year of 
its life it will weigh eighteen to tw'enty-two pounds; in fact, 
during this period it vill double or even treble its w*eight. 
This great increase in w'eight is quite unparalleled at any other 
stage of existence', and tluse facts will cualde us to gain some 
idea of the enormous amount of w’ork which must be performed 
in changing dead food into growing Wiy. 

Tlio rapid transformation of focMl-stutfs into living baby 
teaclus us that care should be bestowed upon the selection of 
food Ijest calculated to nourish the body, and yet easy of 
digestion. A very large proportion of the babies who die 
during the first year of life are cut off by diseases which arise 
in connection with the st<miach and bowels. 

During this stage of life, at a very rapid rate the bones 
become more and more solid, the bruin, muscles, lungs, and 
otbei* organs rapully increase in size, and they each i-equiro 
therefore large quantities of suitable noiiri.^hment to allow’ of 
their growth ; on the other hand, during this period of rapid 
growth there is comparatively little activity of mind or body, 
the infant’s time being largely taken up in sleeping and taking 
nourishment. 

Whilst grow’th and dt^^elopment are going on at such a 
ra}>id rate, the milk w'hich is supplied by the mother to breast- 
fed babies furnishes the materials from wdiich nerve, flesh, fat, 
bone, etc., grow. 

The natural food of a young baby is unquestionably the 
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milk of a heultliy mothor, for this contains all the food sub- 
stances which are required to build up the body. But it often 
becomes necessary for mothers in India to ])ring tlieir habits 
up by hand, and then some artificial food becomes at once 
essential. That wbidi is most like mother’s milk in character 
will be the best. Arrowroot, cornflour, bread, and starchy 
foods generally are quite incapable of sup})lying matt rial for 
nourishment and growth at tliis early stage of life, for they 
are entirely unlike milk, both in com}K>sition and character. 

Mother’s milk consists of imtn' in which four class(*s of 
bodies are held, viz., (d/noninosc, fatti/ substances, milk-sn{f(fr, 
and salts. 

The albuminose material is so called from its resemblance 
to white of egg, the name being derived from the Latin w^ord 
alhus, wliite. Thi.s matter is mainly prt*sent in the form of 
casein, wLich yields white clots or curds. La.sein of (*ow's 
milk is the substance whieii is largely used in making cheese. 
Albumins furnish materials to the blood -wbich aro em- 
ployed for building up the living and growing structures of 
the body. Deticiency of this albuminose matter in a child’s 
diet makes itself soon evident; tlie child’s growth is inter- 
rupted, it becomes flabby and soft, fef>ble and pallid, and so its 
vital power and disejuse-resisting strength become nduced. 

The fatty substances form the cienm of milk. W’Jion milk 
is taken as food, the fats furnish to the blood mab'rials wliicb 
are required for the formation of brain and nerve, and wdiich 
undergo chemical ehange.s in the body, and so give rise to the 
production of beat. 

The milk-sugar is allied to, but not identical with, cane- 
sugar ; it is known as lactose, from the Ijfitin word lac, milk. 
Lactase supplies the Idood with sulrstaiices which are us< d in 
the maintenance of the uniform temperature, and which are 
also concerned in the formation of fat. From its <‘hemical 
composition milk-sugar, like all other varieties of sugar, 
belongs to a class of bodies termed carbohydrates. 

The salts of milk yiebl to the blood mineral matters I'cquired 
in the formation of the hones, and diO'erent kinds of saline 
substance necessary for the life and tlie growth of all oth('r 
structures. Balts of iron, magnesia, lime, potash, and soda are 
essential, and pho.sphato of lime seems to be neces.sary for the 
formation of most tLsues. Probably no growth can take pla<^o 
without alkaline phosphatas, for pho.sphorus is found as a 
constituent of all forms of living things, from the highest 
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animal to the lowest vogetahlo, and none can grow in a 
medium deprived of it. 

The watery part of milk is the agent by which the dissolved 
products of the various other food-stuils are carried into the 
blood stream. 

Binco the above are the materials furnished by nature to 
build up the growing baby’s body, next comes the ([uestion of 
the proportion of each. How much albuminoid matter does a 
child retpiiro ? How much fat ? How much milk-sugar ? 


Components of Human Milk. 


In 100 parts. 

By 1 andois and 
Stirling.* 

G(»nip- 
Ce^fujc/, t 

Average. 

Water 1 

00 

to 

90 58 

88-90 

Tarbubydrate (T.aetose) . . , 

315 

to 

6-09 

4 30 

Fat 

2*67 

to 

4 03 

2-00 

Albumiuoso Matter 

2*91 

to 

3-92 

3-92 

Salts 

014 

to 

()’28 

0-13 


It has been ascertained as the result of numerous experi- 
ments, experiences, and observations, that in order to atlbrd 
perfect nourivshment to the body, food must contain materials 
drawn from each of these five groups of food substances. They 
are as essentijil for adults as for children, and no food can be 
perfect from which one of these is absent. 

We may lay it down, therefore, as a rule that an artificial 
food for a baby should contain the following food-stutFs in the 
proportion given : — 


Water 88*00 

Lactose (or allied body) 4‘3(> 

Fat . . . ‘ 2r,C 

A) bu mi nose Matter 3*92 

Salta 013 


Normal mother’s milk is the best food for infants, on 
account of its digestibility and the ease with wliich its products 

* Landois and Stirling’s l^lnjsiology. 
f Cheadle’s Artijicial Fvedaig of Lifauts, 
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may be assimilateib Unfortunately, however, many mothers 
in India ai‘e unable to suckle their babies ; in such cases the 
best substitute should be sought. 

The following conditions necessitate the adoption of some 
artificial food : — 

1. Wfun'e the quantity of the breast -milk is deficient. In such cases 

the child will take the breast ravenously, buf, failing to get 
eatistied, soon stops and cries. In a few days the infant 
becomes peevish, pale, and thin, and soon exhibits tlie. evd- 
dences of under-feeding and malnutrition. Such conditions 
always predispose a child to disease. 

2. Where the qualify of the milk is j)oor it ceases to rank as food, 

and by continuing to suckle a child with it the stomacli is 
filled with a fluid which is incapable of nouri>''hing liim, the 
licsli becomes flabby and soil, and the baby suffers from 
wind, diarrhoea, or const ijiation. 

3. Whe7'e the mother is sufferintj f rom. consnmjdion, or inherits a 

tendency to this form of disease. In sucb coses the weight 
of e\idenco teiuls to the conclusion that the genus of the 
disease may lie trausmitted to tCe child through the mother’s 
milk. 

4. Where ike mother is sufferi/uj from any other disease^ or is in 

a delicate state of iiealth, and is in consequence taking 
mcdiciii'^s of any kind ; for in such cases the milk becomes 
modiried, and will disagree with the child. 

C. Wlwrc tfiA' mother's jiositio?,> in life or occupation interhires with 
the full [fcrformance uf the <luties of nur.^ing. In which 
case the feeding may become ii regular, and the milk will 
vary in character, and consequently disagree with the liaby. 

G. In all cases where circuinstanci's occur which render the supply 
of natural food una i adah/e^ as, for instance, the motners 
death, or from the obsti action of retrachid nipphis. 

As has already been said, a mother ought always to try to 
suckle her child herself ; but when she is unable to do so from 
any of the cause.s mentioned above, then some form of artificial 
feeding l)eeomes necessary, and that method will bo most 
successful, and attended with the best residts, which most 
nearly conforms with the natural conditions of dietary. 

Formerly the only safe alternative was the wet nurse, and in 
India even to-day this is the method resorted to in numberless 
casas. This plan is 0[>en to so many objections, that in England 
the system lias been practi(tally stamped out by a healthier 
condition of public knowledge. A native wet nurse is some- 
thing to be avoided by a mother in India, as it is almost 
impossible to discover the antecedents of an ordiaaiy 
woman. 
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Nurses in India are very fond of giving condensed milk, but 
we have observed that children brought up entirely upon this 
foim of food are not so hardy or full of flesh as children reared 
on a moie natural diet. 

‘‘There is another (lass of cases wditre nutrition is equally 
unsatisfactory, although the supply of food is iih(u*al enough. 
These cases occur where weaning is premature, or where the 
child has been hi ought up by hand, and the kind of hxjd 
chosen to replace the natural nourishment is injudiciously 
selected, so that the limited digestive iX)wer of the child is 
unahh' to convert if into niaterial necessary for the growth 
and develojanent of the tissues. ller<‘ the farinac(X)us diet, 
often su Instituted for the mother\s milk, although nutritious 
(‘uough in itself, yet supplies little nutriment to the infant. 
A child is not nourished in proportion to the bulk of food 
he receives into his stomach. Only the food which he digests 
can possibly nourish the body. Weakmss in a child otherwise 
liealthy, while it shous a deficient degree of nntrilion, and 
therefore calls for an increased supply of nouiisliment, yet at 
the same tiim^ calls for greater care in the s(d( ction of the 
kind of f(x>d. There is a difference between food and nourish- 
ment. The very fact that the .secretion of tine saliva in the 
young child does not become established until after the third 
month, seems to indicate that before that ag* farinaceous 
articles of diet aro unsuited to tlie infant, as saliva is one of 
the most important agents in the digestion of starchy 
foods.” * 

The food best adapted to nourish and build up all parts of 
a young baby’s frame must therefore comply with the following 
conditions : — 

1 . It mvst cnnttiin ftu>d si{hiitancc.s whif'U reprt\^ent the conipoin-nfs 

of moth' r's jmlk. 

2 . Thesii' food mihstanros mvM he in the jjrojfor proportion. 

3 . Jt mviit ho in a form suited to the simjdr conditions of dif/cstion 

duidng infancy. 

4 If must he fresh, and free from all taint or soi/rnessl 

5 . The total quantity ipren dvriny twentyfonr hours tmat hr such 
as to represent the nutritive value of from one io three pints 
of human wilh. areordiny to aye. 

In selecting an artificial food, tho golden rule to keep 
Eustace Smitlhs “ Wasiiny Diseases of Children. ' 
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well in mind is, that it «hoiild contain all the food 

substances required in the proper proportions. 

Three-fourths of the infants who die under the age of one 
year are those fed artificially, and most of these deaths i\iv 
solely attributable to unsuitable food. A thriving baby, fed 
upon the proportions of food given on }ip. 37 and 38, will 
a[)pear hap}>y and contented. The scales are the best nutans 
])y which a baby’s } progress may be estinaited. After th(‘ first 
t hree days, if kept upon a well balanced and suitable dit t, it 
sliOidd increase in weight at the rate shown Ixdow. 
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CHAPTEli III. 


7/OTr food NOriUSHES THE BODY, 



the duties ^^hie]l ch'volvi^ upon tlw' \;iriou‘- 
stud’s dui'iiig all periods ol Uie* ar(‘ as follow^ : — 

1 . Tfti'ii hifihl tfj) th> ffroir'ntf/ .sfrttrf nrrs (>/ i/tc hothj ; 


f( jod- 


2 . yVe*// fi'nnr and inahr >joad 
ihe irasfr a /iifdt t/o/ an 
f}) roufjhintt hfi' : 

a. yV//’// iha inafariah 

irhl(‘h (in’ nxd in /ha 
p/ynini't inn id han! and 
farar. 

An<l siue(\ al.^o, the coinpoie nt^ 
of 1 'o(mI ill a iimro or ]«‘>,s 
ah or<‘d t’orui iiiu>t liud their 
way into tlie ])l(K)d )>et*or(* they 
can jtossildy diM'harge tlu'si^ 
duties, it Ixa'oiiies at a 

matter of interest to every 
mother to kiio\N how the 
.sim[)Lst food taken hy her 
ha he, even motluu's milk, may 
bivome in time th(‘ hlood, ami 
then the flesh and hone and 
nerve of her child. 

Although our jadimuy ohjeet 
is to explain how the digestive 
changes in an infant tit fi)od 
]>rodu(‘ts to (‘nti'r the Idood, 
since we propose also in the 
latter {>art of (lie work to deal 
w th th(‘ fee ling of invalids and 
nursing mot hers, we shall treat 
tlie subject from the hroa<lei 
stan(]])oint. It must h(‘ home 
ill mind, howevau', that just as 
the food supplied hy nature 
for a baby is simpler in 
cdiaraeter than that of an 
adult, so also the digestive 



Fig. 1. — Orpuip of Dieestion : 1, inonlh ; 
foniiue ; *1, gnllet ; <*, 

♦ ►reuing luto fc,toji,ach ; 7, c.ardi.-ic or.W 
ol Htomach ; carvatuie 

stomach ; hu/UI iiitcstiiic ; 10, (»i ciiiiig 
of tlio i»aiieicatjc duct; U, 12, email 
uitostiuo ; l.'i, gull bhulder for att*rago 
of bile ; 14, hcj'atic duct through \\hich 
I'ilo Hows fuuu liver iuti. intestine; 
lo, lie}>a.tic duct fr(»tn liver ; !<*, opening 
ot he(»atic duct into .small intesdiiio ; 
17, oi'-ening of pHncveatic duct into 
Kinuli intestine ; 18, pancreas. 
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changes which the food-stuflfe undergo before passing into 
the blood axe less complex. 

Digestion is the name given to all the processes which take 
place in the body by which the constituents of foods are pre- 
pared to enter the blood. The structures which are concerned 
in bringing about these changes are termed the organs of 
digestion. These organs include in the adult : the alimentary 
canal (see Fig. 1), the mouth, teeth, and salivary glands, the 
liver and pancreas. 

In the adult stage the food is masticated in the mouth by 

the aid of the teeth and 
tongue ; and Starchy mat- 
ters, which aie so largely 
present in vegetable foods, 
are changed by saliva into 
dextrin, dextrose, and malt- 
ose. Whilst starchy bodies 
are insoluble in water, and 
therefore cannot pass into 
the blood, the maltose pro- 
duced is soluble. The active 
principle of saliva, which 
performs this important 
I work of fitting starch to 
enter the blood, is not de- 
veIoj)ed in young children, 
therefore starchy foods can- 
not be digested. 

salivary glands which 
secrete this active digestive 
fluid in the adult are shown in Fig. 2. The starch-digesting 
power of the saliva does not begin to develop until about the 
fourth month after birth. Nature supplies mother’s milk as the 
natural food of a young baby, and since no starch or allied 
body is present in mother’s nulk the digestive agent for starch 
is not present in saliva at this early stage of life, and it is only 
gradually developed about the time that the teeth l>egin to 
make their appearance. Starchy foods are therefore starva- 
tion foo& for young children. 

In ordinary dige^ion, at periods beyond early infancy, the food 
having been masticated in the mouth, and its starchy com- 
ponents partially chanced by saliva, it is passed into the gullet 
(see Fig. 1), and down this tube it is conducted into the stomach. 
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In the stomach a fluid is made from blood known as gastric 
juice; this body possesses the power of changing the albuxninose 
constituents of foods into soluble bodies known as peptones. 
The stomach has muscular walls which keep the food in 



Fig. 5.— Interior of stomach with the Fig. 4.--Portion of TiiUfectilar coat r,f 
mncoTW membmue VI bich secretea gastric «*.omach which kcej.s the contentg of 
juice from blood. the organ m motion during digestion. 


motion so that all parts are brought into contact with the 
juice which is poiir^ out by the membrane which lines the 
organ. Here milk is curdled in a baby’s stomach, and in the 
case of cow’s milk the thick flocculent cheese^like casein which 
is produced often gives rise to such initMtion as to cause 
vomiting. From the 
stomach some of the dLs- ^ 

solved derivatives of food 


pass directly into tin* 
blood-vessels which are 
very abundantly distri- 
bute to the thin mem- 
branes which line this 
organ (seo Figs, 3 and 4). 

From the stomach the 
residue of the food 
passes into the smnll 
intestines, where it is 
subjected to the action 
of the fluids which are 
poured into the intes-tiiu s 



by the pancreas and liver. 

The pancreatic juice con- 
tains several active agents Kig. 5 , ->s<jction thwugh the 

which firrwliicf* iii whowiug the villus ooiit hy uhich the tulw ijs 

wiucn proauce cnyiges in blood.ve«B«is. 

the components of foods ; 


one curdles milk, another dissolves albumias, a third con- 


verts the remaining insoluble starch into soluble dextrose 
and maltose, and a fotmtb reduces fatty substances to a ymry 
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The bile which flows from the liver into the small intestine 
assists in a general way the digastive work of the pancreatic 
juice. Ill the adult stage, then, the residue of starchy and 



Fiff. 6. — PHncreas and intestine, a. end of stomach ; 1, 2, 8, the ttihe alon^ which 
liancrentic juice into t)ie intestine ; t', the pill bladder ; n, the duct from the 

gall bladder ; e, the duct fiom the liver. 


J^:WM 


albuininose food-stuffs wliich has escaped tlie action of saliva 
and gastric juice, may l)e digested and made fit to enter the 
blotdl ifi the intestines. The digestive princii>le of pancreatic 

wliich con- 


verts starch inU) 
maltose, is known 
as pancreatic dias- 
tase. This active 
body is not pi*esent 
in the pancreatic 
juice of a baby 
during the first few 
months of life. In 
young infants, 
therefore, starchy 
food-stufb cannot 
be digested in the 
intestines any more 
than they can be 
dissolved in the 


'AS 






Fig. 7.— Highly magnified view of the viUi ol the amali mOUth. 
inteetinen and the bloo^bvenisels into which the dissolved £ \ r 

constitnenta of the fo<id i>a«8, Bweb villus is supplitil tOOClS, Wnen glVCll 
with a iHjrfeot network of blood vesaels. period 

of life, set up such irritation of the digestive canal that the 
substances are bunit^d unduly along before even the other 
food-htufis present besides Ktai*cii can be tiiarested and absolved. 
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The dissolved derivatives of foods which result from the action 
of the digestive juices upon the various food-stufis chiefly find 



Fig. 8.— The liver showing (a, b, c, d) the lobes ; ii, the hepatic vein. 








u^Sj\ 


their way into the blood, which flows throii<;li the blood-vessels 
of the lining membrane of the stomach ai d intestines (see 
Figs. 5 and 1 \ This 

blood of tiie i)ody. 

The blood, enriched ^ 

by the dissolved lua- Q ^ 

terials derived from 

the ftxnls, flows from 

the walls of the sto- 

mach and intestines 

known as the pprtiU 

and made fit to join _ 

the general stream of showing cur]»uscl<» ; the larger Inxlies are 

blood. 




Fig. 0.— A 4to|> cf bniDan , — t-, 

showing cunmsclos; the larger bixlies are 
citrpiiBcles. 


The finely divided fatty substances derived from the digested 
foods soak thi’ough the thin velvet lining of the small intestine 
(see Fig. 7) and mainly pass into small tubes which ai*e present 
in the little villi These tubes are known as lacteak ; they 
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unite, forming larger and larger vessels, until at length they 
pour their contents into a large 
quill-like tube which runs up the 
back portion of the body, as ^own 
in Fig. 10. This tube paases through 
the back part of the chest or thorax, 
and is therefore known as the thoracic 
duct. It opens into the great veins on 
the left side of the neck. Thus, while 
the dissolved derivatives of the foods 
chiefly find their way directly into 
the blood stream of the membranes 
of the stomach and intestines, the 
fats pai»s indirectly into the blood by 
way of the lacteaLs. 




Kg. 10. —The thomdo dtict 
tbro\igfa -which the fatty 
matemhs derived from food 
chiefly find their way into 
the blood jBtream. 

Tile blood, which is from time to 
time enriched by materials derived 
from foods in the manner above 
described, consists of a clear colour- 
less liquid in which an immense 
number of very minute coloured 
bodies, known as corpuscles, float 
with a smaller number of colourless 
bodies known as white corpuscles 
(see Fig. 9). 

When a drop of human blood is placed on a slip of glass 


lig. 11.— Diagram to »huw the 
coiu’rtoof the blood in circnhvtion. 
The arrowfc indicate the direction ; 
6, t, represent the circulation in 
the stomach and intestines ; and 
n, the blood vessels in the liver, 
'ine central strnctnre Tei)resents 
the heart with its four ch 
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and examined by means of the high power of a good micro- 
scope, it presents the appearance shovvn in Fig. 9. The 
minute bodies, known as r^ and white blood corpuscles, may 
be distinctly seen in the illustration. 

After having undergone certain changes in the liver, the 
blood returns with the stream from the lower pai-t of the body 
to the heart (see Fig. 1 1 , w). 



Fig. side of the heart showing the chanibere, valves, and great bltxjd vessels. 

E and F, the two gi'eat veins of the body through which impure blood passes into the 
heart ; d, the opening of the pulmonary artery through which blo^ flows into 
the lungs. 

Blood enters the right auricle, a chamber at the top on the 
right side of the heart ; it next passes into ihe right ventricle, 
by the muscular walls of which it is forced into the lungs (see 
Fig, 11, g, h). From the lungs the blood flows on into the 
left auricle and then passes into the left ventricle, by which 
it is forced to all parts of the body. As the blood is forced 
through all the blood-vessels by the heart, it passes from 
ftiieries into small capillaries, and then into veins, and so back 
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to the heart. During the passage of the blood through the 
small and thin-walled capillaries, which are present in nearly 
all parts of the body, it supplies material capable of nourishing 
the living growing structures. 

This stream of nutritive material from which all tlie 
structures of the growing baby derive the materiel for their 
growth and energy is kept iu constant motion during life by 



Fig. 13.— licft side of the heart, ghowiim the chamljois and valves. i.A, left auricle ; 
tv, left ventricle ; oo, aorta tbiouffh which Idoitd flows to all ihuIs of the Innly ; 
m r, the natnil valve which guaids the ojiening liotwoen the left auricle tuad ventricle, 
and preventB the return of blood lo the auricle during contraction of the ventricle. 

the heart. Materials in healthy and well-fed infants are con- 
tinually being taken up by this blood from the digestive canal, 
and jast as continually taken out of it by the tissues of the 
body. In the course of the circulation the blood passes through 
the lungs, skin, and kidneys, where certain waste materials 
are removed from it, and ultimately cast out of the body. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MILK AS FOOD FOR INFANTS, 



JT is only of late years that the question of preparation 
and adaptation of an artificial food to the peculiar 
digestive conditions of an infant has been scientifically 
studied. With a wider knowledge of physiological laws, and 
a deeper insight into the compasition of foods and the clianges 
they undergo, broader and sounder principles have been 
enunciated ; which are founded upon a more exact knowledge 
of the properties of human milk and of the structure and 
action of the digestive organs of an infant. 

Healthy mother's milk, we have seen, may be regarded as the 
ideal and perfect food for a 
baby: an ailificial infant’s food . ' 

must therefore rt semble this very 
neai'ly both in composition and 
properties. All such food nm 
I’ials as ari'owroot, cornfiour, 

potatoes, bread, and starchy * 

farinaceous fo(3ds in general, 
matteu* how Ciin ftilly they may 
have been prepared, act at this 
eaijy j)eriod as so many poisons. 

1^6 high death rate among 
infants in India during the first 
year of life is to be mainly traced 
to the frequency w ith which such 
cheap farinaceous starvation 
foods are given at this stage. In c*ertain eases where vigoi'ous 
and healthy infants have survived the use of such artificial 
foods, the creilit is i-ather due to the nutriment derived from 
the milk, etc,, which is added, than to the farinaceous materials 
themselves. 

Onl^ those substances tohich are soluble can pass from the 
digestive canal into the blood stream ; starch being insoluble must 
be changed by ceii^ain of the digestive juices into soluble bodies 
allied to sugar, before it can possibly enter the blood stream. 
For very young children starchy fo^s are of no value, and 
in most cases they are directly harmful, for the simple i^ason 





Ficj. 14.— Milk IIS seen under tl»'e njicro- 
6c<»ne, bii^hly lu.'ifjnifled, 8hi>wing fat 
glolniJes iuui aieeiii. 
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that the ferments which are necessary for their change into 
soluble substances are not present in their digestive juices, 
Mother*s milk, the natural food of a very young infant, 
contains no starchy matter, but a variety of sugar known 
as lactose. The starch of vegetable foods is converted into 
a kind of sugar in the body of the mother beforehand, ITature, 
therefore, does not provide at this early stage of life any 
material for the digestion of starch. Although nature has 
not endowed infants with the power of using starch as a food, 
and this substance cannot possibly serve as nutriment for 
infants, but rather as a poisonous irritant, yet most artificial 
foods, with profound indilFerence to the teaching both of 
physiology and chemistry, have starch as their basis. 

A vegetable ferment, known as diastase, present in malt, will 
produce a similar change in the con- 
dition of starch to that which is brought 
about by the natural digestive juices 
in man, after the period of early 
infancy. Advantage is taken of this 
fact in the manufacture of Mellin^s 
Food, in which prepai*ation the starch 
of the materials employed is entirely 
converted into such soluble products as 
can readily be made use of in the body 
Fig. IS.—Mellin’s Fo<k 1 mixed of a baby. 

The immense importance of securing 

Irregular granules are a non*8tarohy food for voung babies 

of Gluten. i . ^ 

wcomes at once apparent ; but m 



consequence of the many devices which manufacturers have of 


masking the real nature of their preparations, it is evident 
that it would be an advantage for every thoughtful mother 
and nurse to know a simple method of ascertaining the 


presence or absence of this mateiial. The presence of starchy 
matter in an artificial infants’ food may easily be detected by 


any nurse or mother who will take the trouble to perform 
the following simple experiments : — 

Mix and heat a very small quantity of the suspected food with 
water, allow it to cool, and then add a few drops of a solution 
of iodine, which may be obtained from any chemist ; if the mix- 
ture turns blue, or becomes so dark as to appear black after the 
addition of the iodine, know that starch is present, and discard 
the food. If, on the other hand, the substance is simply stained 
yellow or brown by the iodine, then starch mast be almat 
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ISie presence or absence of starch may also be determined 
by microscopic examination, ' for the starch grains are of a 
peculiar structure, and may, in consequ'^rice, be identified (see 
Figs. 17 and 18). 



F4?. 16.— Section oi Wheat 

showing whoaten starch as 
seen under the iuicroscoi)e. 



Fig. 17. — Starch {.rannles as 
seen under higher luagnlfying 
power of the inicroscoiw. 


It should be remembered that the digestive organs of an 
Infant are exceedingly delicate, and liable to be deranged 
by apparently trifling causes ; but a diet which conforms with 
the following conditions has been proved to be attended, with 
satisfactory results : 

1, TJw food must contain the mhatances required for the nutrition 

of all i)arU of the hahy frame in the proper proportion, 

2. The constituents of the food selected slumld be in a suitable 

condition^ i.e., in such a form that the infant is able with ease 
to digest and assimilate them. 

All milks resemble each other in general composition, but 
the proportions in which the same con.stituents are present 
vary. The following table shows the comparative composition 
of human milk with others which are employed in feeding 
infants : — 


1 ! 

1 In 100 Parts. 

i 

Wat«r. i 

Albumins. 

Fata. 

Lactom. 

Salts. 

j Human Milk . . 

88*90 

3*42 

3*33 

4*65 

0*21 

I Ass’b „ . . 

89*01 

3-67 

1-85 

4-60 

0*66 

Cow*» „ . . 

87 5 i 

4-21 

3*82 

3-67 

0*71 

1 Goafs „ . . 

86-85 

3*79 

4-84 j 

. 3*78 : 

1 

0*66 

I*... 



1 
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In theory diluted cow's milk very nearly resembles mother's 
milk in composition, but there are several objeotions to the 
use of ordins^ cow's milk or buffalo cow's milk. 

1. Hum&n milk contains more milk-sugar than cow’s milk; tho> 

former contains onc-seventh to onc-fifth more of milk-siij^ar 
than the latter. 

2. Cow's milk is more difficult to digest than human milk. The 

total albuminoid material in cow’s milk is alx)ut one-Uiinl 
gicatcr than that in human milk. The alburainose substances 
are of two kinds, viz., Casein and Albumin. 

In human milk the proportion of this albumin is greater than in 
cow’s milk. The main difficulty in the digCvStion of cow’s 
milk hy infants is due to the fact that the casein is mainly 
converted into a curdlike clot in the stomach ; here and 
in the intestines it acts as an irritant. 

3. Cows’ milk is often acid in reaction, whilst human milk is 

alkaline. The milk of stall-fed cows has invariably some 
acidity ; but that obtained from pasture-fed animals of the 
hill stations is usually neutral or alkaline. Milk with an 
acid reaction is never so wholesome for infants, and very 
frequently produces derangements of the digestive organs. 
Nursing mothers should leant how to detect this acid con- 
dition of milk, and at the same time understand how to 
correct it, for .such milk is certain to disagree with the baby. 
The acidity may be tested for by means of Ktii{)8 of paper 
stained with red and blue vegetable colouring matter.s which 
arc sold at the chemists’ under the name of litmus-papers. 
A strip of blue litmus-paper should be dipped in the milk 
to be tested ; if it is turne<l decidedly red this indicates that 
the milk is acid — such milk should be rejected ; but if no 
better is obtainable, then it may be rendered less objectionable 
by adding a {)inch of bicarbonate of potash, or enough lime- 
water to turn the reddened litmus-paper blue again. Where 
Mcilin’s Food is employed wdth cow’s milk it is unnecessary 
to adopt this precaution. 

4. Cow’s milk is frequently falsified and impoverished by the re- 

moval of cream and the addition of water. The addition of 
water and removal of cream renders inUk thinner and less 
opaque in appearance, and of course reduces its food value 
and destroys its character. 

5. Milk is frequently adulterated by the addition of materials to 

preserve it from decomposition during transit. The least 
harmful of those commonly employeri is perhaps boric acid, 
eight to ten grains of which added to a pint of new milk will 
keep it fresh for several days in summer. This quantity of 
bone acid would render the milk injurious to the child. Sali- 
cylic acid has also been employed for the purpose of preserving 
milk, and this substance appears to be more injurious even 
than borax or boric acid. 
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Cow's milk, like other highly organised fluids, is very prone to 
absorb from the air igases and living germs, for the latter 
of which it acts as a cultivating medium. The milk that 
a baby takes direct from the breast cannot be contaminated 
by any atmospheric impurities; but that which has been 
drawn from the cow and exposed to the air will be found to 
contain various kinds of non-living and living particles. Of 
these materials the most objectionable are the living organisms, 
certain of which cause the souring. Milk on the point of 
souring is just the worst for babies, foi‘ the indigestible curd 
then rapidly forms in the stomach. 

The minute organisms which give rise to infectious diseases 
may find their way into cow’s milk, either from the air, or 
from water which has been employed for washing the dairy 
utensils, or from water which has been used in adulterating the 
milk. Epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
dysentery, and cholera have been repeatedly traced to milk 
supplied from places where the disease existed. It seems, 
also, very highly probable that tul^erculosis or consumption 
may l>e directly transmitted fi'om a cow through the milk to 
an infant consuming it. A simple moans to counteract the 
dangers to which the baby is ex].x>sed in certain cases, through 
the use of cow’s milk, is to boil it as sooni as it comes into the 
house. 

Advantages gained by boiling milk : — 

(<z) Living organisms with which the milk may be contaminated 
are destroyed, and therefore the tendency to fermentation 
and decomposition is reduced. 

(h) The curd is rendered light and digestible. Formerly the idea 
prevailed that by boiling milk was rendered indigestible, 
and the medical advice was that it should be scalded before 
use, but a wider experience has demonstrated the fact that 
the casein is broken up and its digestibility considembly 
increased by boiling. 

(c) Boiled milk will keep sweet much longer than unboiled milk. 

STEEILISIira is a modification of the simple method of 
boiling which has recently grown in favou/ udth medical men 
lx)th in Eui’ope and America. Where fresli milk is difl&cult 
to obtain, the supply is intermittent, or its origin is of a 
doubtful nature, or during periods of epidemics, mothers may 
be sti'ongly recommended to sterilise cow’s milk before use. 
The plan usually adopted of sterilising is to fill a number of 
pint bottles with fresh cow*s milk diluted with water to 
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the required strength. These are immersed to their necks 
in a vessel of water, the outer vessel is heated and allowed 
to boil for about half an hour. The bottles are carefully 
corked, cooled, and placed aside for future use. By this pro* 
longed application of heat living organisms are destroyed, and 
the milk keeps fresh and sweet for an indefinite period. 

Condensed milk is used to a very considerable extent 
throughout India. The different brands vary so much in 
composition that it becomes exceedingly difhcult to speak of 
the value of this substance in any general terms. 

The milk of the ass and the goat more nearly resemble 
mother’s milk in composition than cow’s milk ; but whilst the 
former is only to be obtained with difficulty, the latter pos- 
sesses a peculiar flavour and unpleasant odour ; for these 
reasons they are very seldom used. Neither can be advised 
for use in India. Another disadvantage of goat's milk is that 
these animals are often carelass and dirty fevers, and, in con- 
sequence, the milk yielded is variable in character and usually 
unreliable. The goat, however, possesses this advantage, that it 
may be kept by even poor families at little expense, so that 
where due care is taken with the feeding good fresh milk 
becomes at all times available. 

Cow’s milk is the easiest to obtain, and is the best basis 
of an artificial diet for a baby. As explained above, cow’.s 
milk contains more casein, and less wateft* and milk-sufjar, 
than human milk ; it becomes necessary tbeiefore to reduce 
the propoidion of casein and to increase the other ingredients 
mentioned. 

Even those children who are fed entirely upon cow’s milk 
are not free fi*om danger. Cow’s milk contains a large i* 
quantity of solid matters than woman’s milk, owing principally 
to an increase in the amount of casein. A notable deficiency 
in the digestive power of infants is the inability to deal with 
any mass of solid or semi -solid matter. They can only digest 
solids when in an extremely fine state of division. Some 
few children are, no doubt, found to thrive upon this diet, 
their digestive power being equal to the demands made 
upon it. Others, however, and by far the larger proportion, 
are not equal to this daily call upon their powers. They 
cimnot digest this mass of curd. Consequently, unless rejected 
by vomiting, it passes through them undigested ; their wants 
are not supplied, and they starve for lack of nourishment, 
although swallowing every day a quantity of milk which 
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would be ample support for a much stronger and healthier 
infant. Such children become exceedingly restless and irritable. 

Cow’s milk must therefore be greatly modified before it can 
so closely resemble human milk in chemical composition and 
physiological properties as to be suitable for an infant’s use. 

By dilution with water, the proportion of albuminoids may 
be reduced so as to represent those in human milk, but the 
indigestibility of the casein is not in the least overcome, and 
must be remedied in some other way, since the albuminoids 
are of the utmost importance in the nutrition of infants as 
well as of adults. The amount of milk-sugar, already smaller 
in proportion than in human milk, will be further reduced in 
the diluted cow’s milk, and the mixture will in most cases be 
acid in reaction instead of alkaline. Heat and force-producing 
food -stuffs which are represented by milk-sugar are absolutely 
necessary for life and health. Infants cannot obtain milk- 
sugar from starchy food or from cane-sugar, for these, before 
they can be assimilated, must be changed by the digestive 
fluids, which are very inadequately secreted by infants. Cane- 
sugar is very liable to ferment in the alimentary canal, giving 
rise to acid irritating products that impede digestion. 

While the amount of ash in cow’s milk somewhat exceeds 
that in woman’s milk, it has been found that the relative 
amount of potash salts is gi-eater in Avoman’s than in cow’s 
milk ; this deficiency of potassic salts mirst therefoi-e be 
supplied. 

“ A more important difference is the denseness of the clot 
formed by the curd of cow’s milk. Ample dilution with water 
does not affect this property. Under the action of the gastric 
juice, the particles of casein still run together into a solid, 
compact lump. . This is not the case with milk from the 
breast. Human milk forms a light, loose, floccxilent clot, which 
is readily disintegrated and digested in the stomach. The 
difficulty which even the strongest children find in digesting 
cow^s milk is shown by the masses of hard curd which a child 
fed exclusively upon this diet pajsses daily from the bowels. 
This difference between the two milks is answerable for much 
of the trouble and disappointment experienced when attempts 
are made to bring infants up by hand ; and unless measuiH:s 
are adopted to hinder the firm clotting of the casein, serious 
damage may arise.” ^ 


♦ Pr. Eustace Smith. 
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In order, then, that cow's milk may he similar to human mUk 
in chemical composition and physical properties, and therefore be 
fit for an infant's use 

1. The casein must he made easily digestible and the 

proportion must he reduced. 

2. The proportion of carbohydrate must he increased. 

3. The fluid must be rendered alkaline. 

8tai‘ch is changed in the lx)dy of the mother into a sul stance 
which yields milk-sugar. In the preparation of the ‘best 
artificial food for the u.se of infants in India the whole of the 
starch in the wheat employed is changed into \ arieties of sugar 
outside the baby’s body. 

Malt contains a ferment known as “ diasUise,” which under 
proper conditions will convert starch into dextrin, and maltose 
(malt-sugar), just as starch is similarly converted by the saliva 
in the adult. Liebig, working upon these lines, suggested that 
an infant’s food should be prepared from wheat, maltod l)arley, 
water, cow’s milk, and a slight amount of potash salts. Correct 
and ingenious iis are the principles upon which it is designed, 
the difficulty of its preparation is an objection so great as to 
forbid its use in the family. 

Mellin’s Food entirely fulfils the conditions which are neces- 
sary in making a perfect food adapted for babies of all ages. 
This food is easily prepared, supplies in suitable form the 
deficiencies which exist in cow’s milk, makes the casein 
readily digestible, and the milk alkaline. The starch is com- 
pletely converted into maltose or malt-sugar and dextrin. It 
is the best substitute for mother’s milk, for when it is prepared 
the components are in the same proportioas as in that perfect 
and natural food. This is very important, since the ratios 
existing in human milk between sugar, fat, and albuminose 
material cannot with safety be greatly altered in an artificial 
food for young babies. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARTIFICIAL FOODS FOR INFANTS. 

S^WROM the preceding pages we have seen that it becomes 
absolutely necessary to add sooie artificial food to 
cow’s milk in order that it may be brought up to 
tlie conditions which are necessary for healthy baby life. 
Various preparations have been placed upon the market which 
pretend more or less to fulfil the requirements. They may be 
classed as follows : — 


1. Purely ferinaeeous foods. These are purely vege- 

table products, which consist mainly of starch, 
and although they may be of more or less value 
as foods for adults, they are of no value as foods 
for infants. Farinaceous foods cannot be digested 
by infants, for the digestive ferments which are 
present in the adult stage for the transformation 
of starch into maltose are not present in the 
saliva of young babies. Foods of this class are 
worthless as nutrients to babies, and often even 
worse, for they act as irritants upon the digestive 
canal, and produce derangement of the same. 

2. Farinaceous foods with malt Foods of this class 

avo prepared by grinding wheat and malt, or by 
mixing wheaten flour or baked flour and malt 
extract. 8uch preparations contain, therefore, 
starch and indigestible matters, which act as 
irritants rather tlian as nutrients. Artificial 
foods of thi.s character are therefore not adapted 
fen' young or delicate babies. 

3. Condensed milk is so variable in composition and 

character that it becomes diflicult to speak of it 
in general terms. For the following reasons 
condensed milks cannot be dossed as efficient and 
satisfactory for babies — 

(«) They are frequently sweetened with cane-sugar, 
the disadvantages attending the use of which 
substance have been already referred to. 

(6) The casein is usually present in an inert and 
indigestible form. 
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(c) In the case of some infants either the milk or 
some ingredients used to preserve it give rise 
to intestinal irritation, and the consequence is 
the child does not thrive, but becomes sickly. 

(f?) In India supplies of condensed milk are apt to be 
old and unreliable. 

4. Sterilised Milk is largely used in conjunction with 

other solid artificial foods in America, but the 
weight of evidence seems to be in the direction 
of the conclusion that by the continued use of 
sterilised milk scurvy is favoured. 

5. Mellin's Food is a soluble, dry extract which is 

prepared from wheat and malted barley ; it 
consists of dextrin, maltose, albuminoids, and 
soluble phosphatic, potassic salts, etc. 

It is entirely free from stai'ch and cane-sugar, 
the starch having been transformed into dextrin 
and maltose by malt diastase, and it is alkaline in 
reaction. Added to diluted cow’s milk it forms 
a perfect food for the youngest babies, built up 
on the plan of motW's milk. It supplies 
materials which assure the digestion of the 7nilk by 
the infant] it make« the albuminoids of 'milk, 
which would otherwise be coagulated into a tough, 
hard curd in the stomach, light and flocculent, as 
in mother’s milk ; in short, the character of cow’s 
milk is so changed by the addition of Mellin’s Food 
that the mixture shows the closest approximation, 
chemically and physiologically, to human milk. 

6. Hellin’s Lacto-Olycose. Where difficulties exist in 

obtaining regular supplies of good fresh milk, the 
preparation known as Mellin's Lacto-GIycose, or 
Milk Food, which is obtainable throughout India, 
has been proved to possess the highest feeding 
value. This food is prepared from fresh cow’s 
milk and Mellin's Food, and it possesses the 
following advantages : — 

1. It is never sour, and is constant inchemical 

composition and physical properties. 

2. The meal for the baby can be prepared with 

the greatest ease, for the Lacto-Olycose 
has merely to be mixed with warm water, 
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3. The mode of preparation reduces the danger 

from disease germs to a minimum. 

4. Another great advantage which cannot be 

too highly estimated by military people 
in India is that it secures constancy of 
character of du t, when moving from place 
* to place, and thus the evils which arise 

from change of cow’s milk are avoided. 

Three distinctive advantages of Mellin’s Food will be at once 
appreciated it is easily digested and very assimilable and 
nourishing, so that, when dissolved and prepared, it is ready 
for immediate assimilation; it is free from husks and indi- 
gestible inert matter that would cause irritation. The value 
of these properties will be highly appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that the digestive organs are simpler, and the necessity 



Fig. IS.— Melliu’H ImhhI a« men iu the dry 
slate under the niicroscope. Gluten 
and Albumin Granules, Mallose Grains, 
mid Dextrin may be seen. These 
dissolve uiwm the addition of water. 



Fig.lO. « Mellin’s Food when firstdiseolvcd 
in cow’s milk as directed on iiwe 39. 
The lounded iKsiiee are milk glotvulcs, 
and the small granules of albuminoids. 


for readily available, nourishment is greater in a baby than in 
an adult. By the use of Meilin’s Food and the exercise of proper 
care, those diseases which imike such frightful havoc among 
infants — diarrhma, convulsions, the wasting diseases — have 
been largely decreased, and may l>e still fiutlier reduced. 


Mellhts Food prepared with cow's mdk. 


Water . b5S4 

Carbohydrate . (>*95 

Fat 2-54 

Albumitiose Matter I *4 5 

Salts 0-72 


The foods above described all more or less perfectly fulfil 
the conditions of complete foods, and although of variable com- 
position are. of SuflSiciently general nature to warrant their 
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inclusion tinder the head of General Foods. As pointed out, 
mtny are bad for young infants, yet at some other period of 
life they may be of high value as nutriment. 

7. Accessory or Supplementary Foods. The foods 
which are to be included under 
this head are special, and are 
intended to supply supplemeitt- 
ary nutritive materials required 
as a result of peculiarities of 
constitution, or through the 
changes brought about by un- 
healthy environment. In this 
class we may include special 
forms of oil or fatty food, and 
mineral foods. Of the former 
cod liver oil is the best ex- 
ample, and of the latter lime, 

nigbiy lUH^nif.vuig power of ji»i(nosco]ie, phosphatic and potiissic Salts 
showing finely oiuuisifie^i fat (c<ici h.er are the bfst kiiowii, preference 

’ btdng given to the hypophos- 

phit( s. Fat is essential as a food, and under certain condi- 
tions of climate and constitution it is demanded by the Ixxiy 
in larger proportion than is contained in any food. These 
conditions are often set up in the case of Anglo-Indian 
children. The most readily digestible form of fat is cod liver 
oil ; but this has its disadvantages, and it is quite impossible 
for many sickly and sveakly infants to digest the plain oil. As 
explained on p. 21, fats must be emulsified ; that is, they must 
be very finely divided before they can pas.s out of the digestive 
canal on the road to the blood. The fat of milk forms a most 
perfect emulsion, and the digestibility of this fat depends 
mainly upon the fine state of division in which it exists. (Com- 
pare Figs. 15 and 21.) Mellin’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil is 
a milk-like fluid in which the cod liver oil is mechanically and 
permanently divided. This substance may bt) regarded as a 
supplementary food of the highest value for weakly children in 
It possesses the following advantages : — 


India. 


1. It has a pleasant, creamy flavour. 

2. The emulsification is so perfect that, like milk, it may be mixed 

with any neutral liquid, such as milk or water, in any pro- 
portion to suit the palate and requirements of the patient, 
child or adult. 

3. Containing hypophoephite of soda and lime, it has a supplement- 

ary food value in addition to that imparted by the fat. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TUB ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF INFANTS. 

is impossible to prescribe exact quantities and pro- 
portions of food for a growing baby, and judgment 
must therefore always be exercised regarding the 
pioportions of Mellin’.s Food, milk, and water needed by an 
infant ; but the following may be taken as typical proportions 
for a diet under I he age of three mouths : — 

Infants of THREE MONTHS and Tinder. 

Mcllin’s Food .... Half a lable.spoonful. 

Water, fiot^ not hoWimj . . A quarter of a pint. 

Milk A quarter of a pint. 

(For infants much under the aj?e of three months it may be found 
necessary to decrease the proportion of milk, so that instead of equal 
parts of milk and water the proportion of milk to water must be as 
I to 2 or as 1 to 3.) 

Preparation of the Food. — The Mt llin’s Food may be dis- 
solved in hot (not boiling) or in cold water, and the milk may 
be added hot or cold. A very convenient method is to first 
dissolve the Meilin’s Food in a little hot water, and then add 
the remainder of the water and the milk. 

What, however, well suits one baby may not suit another, 
and a careful nurse when she sees the child fretting on food 
of one strength should vaiy the proportions. At the mmv 
time it is most undesirable that changes should constantly be 
made and experiments tried from caprice. It is a very great 
mistake when a baby is doing well to be too easily influenced 
by others into changing its diet. 

Promiscuotis advice is constantly poui'ed out to young 
mothers, and they too often are so ready to follow that the 
baby has not a fair chance. If the child thrives on the above 
diet then leave well alone. 

On the other hand, if the infant is not satisfied, but ciiee 
almost immediately after feeding, and exhibits constant rest- 
lessness, these may be taken as indications of either the 
insufficiency of the food, or that it is not rich enough in 
character. Should these conditions arise, do not start some 
other food, but merely increase the quantity of Mellin's Food 
little by little until the baby is satisfied by its bottle, ai d 
grows contented and happy. 

As the child gi’ows, and « the demands made by his organs 
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increa^e^ the quantities of Mellin's Food and milk used may 
be gradually increased so as to meet the requirements of the 
rapidly developing body. It must be continually kept in 
mind that a proportion of MeUin^a Food mfficierit to insure the 
titorough digestion of the milk must at all times be used. 

The temperature of in&nts’ food for all ordinary cases 
should be about that of healthy living blood, 98® or 100® 
Fahrenheit. The mother or nurse should always try it lierself 
before giving it to the babe, and when the liquid is comfortably 
warm to the mouth it is of the right temperature ; it should 
not be given lukewarm. 

The amount of food required by an infent Is mo.^t con venieiit ly 
spoken of in terms of fluid oiincas. Twenty fluid ounces make 
a pint (two tablespoonfuls equal about one fluid ounce ) ; an 
ordinary sherry glass will contain about two fluid ounces. 

The quantity of food i^equired at each nw al, and the time 
and frequency of feeding, will vary with the constitution, ^ize, 
and age of the baby, and under average conditions the follow- 
ing rules should hold good : — 

First week give from 1 to fluid ounce of prepai^ed Mellins 
Food every two hours night and day, although, if possible, 
even during the first week, night feeding should Ix^ avoided. 
During the second week in ordinary cases night fetKiing may 
be dispensed with, and thus suftieieiit continuous i*epose secluded 
to both mother and baby. 

^ECONn WEEK to eiid of first month give from 1 J <o 2 ounces 
of prepared MelUn's Food every two hours from about 5 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. At the same time, though regularity and punctuality 
should be carefully ohstirvc^l in the feeding of infants, yet they 
need not be rigidly adhered to — slight variations in the demand 
of the baby Avill cxcur from day to day. 

Second month give from 3 to 3| ounces of prepared Mellins 
Food every two or three hours, from 6 a.m. hi 10 p.ni. 

Third month give from 3 to 41 oumes of prepared MMins 
Food every thi*ee hours from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Fourth month gim from 4 to 5 J ounces of prepa/red MtUhi^s 
Food every three hoiu*s fipom 6 a.in. to 10 p.m. 

Fifth month give from 5 t<> G ounces of ]n*epared Meilin^s 
Food about every three hours from G a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Bixth MoKra give frmn b to 1 ounces of prepared MeUiu^s 
Food as din^cted fcH* fifth memtb. 
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The ftnantity of HelHii'i Food to bo mixed with milk at 
different ages. — It is difficult, in fact practically impossible, to 
give fixed rules applicable in all cases for the preparation of 
the meal with Mellin’s Food, or to prescribe the exact quantity 
to be given for a meal, since some infants are healthy, strong, 
and constitutionally perfect ; while others are ailing, weak, 
and without stamina. It is therefore incumbent on mothers 
and nurses to use their ow n discretion in preparing the Meh 
lin’s Food. By a Utile patient experiment the auitahU proper- 
tiom of the dry powder^ milk^ and water ^ the right quantity for 
a meal^ and the p^^oper temperature fm' each individual case may 
soon he determined; but in all cases it is necessary that an 
amount of Mellin^s Food sufficient to ensure the digestion of 
the milk should be used. The first sign of indifference, it 
may be remembered, is a sui'e indication that the infant has 
liad enough, and the bottle should be at once removed from his 
sight and not given to him again until the next meal. 

Frequency of Feeding. — ^The frequency with which infants 
are fed is of importance, as well as the quality of the food. 
For the first two or throe iveeks the quantity given at each 
meal should be moderate ; three to four tablespoonfuls every 
two hours will generally be sufficient. This quantity should 
be gradually increased as the child grows older, and at the 
same time the child may lx? fed less often. 

Care must always be taken that the meals are not too 
frequent, or too large in quantity. Young mothers are often 
inclined to overfeed their babies. If the stomach be constantly 
overloaded, even with a digestible diet, the efiect is almost as 
injurious as if the child were fed upon less digastible food in 
more reasonable qiiantities. It is a gieat mistake to accustom 
a child to take food whenever he cries. When a child is 
hungry he must l>e fed, but all cries aie not from hunger, and 
a mother should learn to distinguish . them. 8ome cries ai*© 
from thirst, and a teas|>oonful of cold filtered boiled water 
should be given. 

Infants of SIX MONTHS and Over, 

Mellin’s Food .... One tablespoon fuL 

Water, not boiling . . . Four tablespoonfuls. 

Milk , .... Make up half a pint, 

ISssolve the Mellin’s Food in the hot water by stirring, 
then add the milk, and mix tlioi'oughly. 

As tii6 child grows older, tlie premrtion of milk and the 
quantity of Mellin’s Food may be still further increased ; hut 
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when the proportion of milk is increased, the quantity of 
MeUin's Food mmt he increased at the same time. 

When the iniant is to be fed, stir the mixture thoroughly^ 
poiir out a siitfieient quantity, and warm it to the pinper 
temperature over a lamp or fire ; or pour it into the feeding- 
bottle, and warm by placing the Iwttle in hot water. 

After tub sixth month the diet should l)e somewhat riehtu’ 
in Mellin’s Food, and about 6 to 8 ounces should be given at 
a meal, while five meals in the tweuty*four houi*s will usually 
suffice. After nine months the yolk of an egg, or a little beef 
or veal tea, may be added to the diet. 

After the twelffh month, in addition to prepared Meiliii’s 
Food, once a day red meat gravy, with a small quaiitity of fat 
from the joint, and mashed potatoes or rice may be given. 

From twelve to eighteen months or two years the follow- 
ing simple diet may form a valuable guide to mothers : — 

Meal 7.30 a.m. — Fine bread sop made with milk; prepared 
Mellin’s Food and bread or oatmeal. 

Meal 11 a.m . — Drink of milk with Wellin’s Food Biscuit 
softentd with milk. 

3feal 2 p.m. — Bread crumbs or rice, or mealy potato and 
gravy, or lightly boiled egg, bread and butter. 

Meal 5.30 p./zi. — Bread and milk, or Mellins Food Biscuit 
and milk. 

Meal 7.30 jhrii. — Mellin’.s Food prepared with milk, about 
8 ounces. 

Children at this age shoidd not be given tea or coffee or 
stimulants. 


From Two Years and Upwards. 

Meed 8 a.m. — Ab>iit ten ounces of prepared Mellin’s Food, 
two slices bread and butter, and small cupful of well-cooked 
oatmeal. Tea and coffee should be avoided. 

Meal 12 man. — About three ounces of roast or l>oilecl 
mutton, chicken, or turkey, mashed potatoes or rice four ounces, 
and juicy gravy ; a slice of bread, and about three tablespoonf uls 
of custard or rice pudding. Dibite Mellin’s Food, prepared with 
enou^ salt to make it palatable to, drink. 
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J/ea? 4 — About ten ounces of prepared Mellin’s Footf ; 

two slices of bread and butter. 

Meal 8 — About ten ounces of prepai’ed Mellin’s Food, 

flavoured with chocolate, and a few Mellin’s Food Biscuits. 

When the milk teeth have made their appearance the 
child is able to digest some faiinaceous food. Duiing the 
transitional period, when a cfiild is passing from the ordinary 
Mellin's Fo^ diet, as above described, to a mixed diet, 
Mellin’s Food Biscuits should be given. 

Growing children. — Upon the feeding and housing of the 
child for the first ten years of its life its physical and mental 
capacity largely depends. During the period of active growth 
and development of the body a child may be languid, and 
disinclined to either bodily or mental exertion. This con- 
dition often demands food which can be promptly assimilated. 
Mellin’s Food pi*epared with milk will relieve the languor by 
supplying nouiishment which at once enters the circulation. 
The directions given here for preparing Mellin s Food need not, 
as in the case of infants, be followed exactly. The amount of 
MeUin's Food vnay he inci^eased or diminished to suit the taste or 
needs of the child. And Mellins Food Biscuits maybe freely 
gmn^for they are highly niitritiom and easily assimilated. 

Dissolve the Mellin^s Food in a little hot water and mix it 
with the milk. Salt if desired. 

Mellin’s Food . . . One to two tablespoonfuls ; 

Milk . One half pint. 

One egg ; a pinch of salt. 

Beat the egg thoroughly and add to the Mellin's Food and 
milk. Sweeten if desired. 

As much of either of this mixture as is desired may be 
taken midway between meals and at l>edtime ; or at any time 
whtm the need of it is felt. It should be sip[)ed slowly, and it 
is usually most relished when cold. 

The milk used in mixing Mellin's Food should be pure« 
fresh cow’s milk, of good quality. Average milk from a herd 
of good cows is generally more satisfactory than what is 
ordinarily known as “one cow’s milk.” Milk containing a 
amount of curd (cheesy milk) should be avoided, 

!nie milk should, as a rule, be boiled, for in India the 
difficulty of keeping it sweet through tie night is v*ery great. 
Boiling reduces the ricbxmss of milk and increases its digesU- 
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bility. For this reason, therefore, in passing from the plains 
to a hill station it is advisable to boil the milk for the first few 
weeks, otherwise the richer milk of the hill-fed cows will be 
very likely to disagree with the baby. As an alternative to 
boiling the milk may be scalded by placing a cup of milk in a 
saucepan of boiling water and leaving it to stand in it without 
pikting it on the fire. The milk may also be kept sweet by 
placing it on ice or in cold water. The milk should be kepi, in 
a covered jar so as to avoid contamination, for it will very 
quickly absorb odours and impurities. 

As pure cow’s milk may vary somewhat in its .constituents 
and conditions, it has been found that it is sometimes advisable 
to ilhancfe the source of supph/^ milk from one source may be 
unsuited to the digestive powers of the infant, while that from 
another source will give entire satisfaction. Milk which shows 
no impurity by appearance, taste, or chemical analysis, and 
which agrees perfectly well with an adult, will sometimes 
disagree seriously with an infant, since the milk from cows 
varies with different animals and at different times with the 
same animal ; but, on the other hand, the Mellin’s Food does 
not vary; in consequence, any troubles which may aiise in this 
direction will usually disappear at once on changing the milk. 

A baby often suffers from thirst ; and this may be mistaken 
for hunger. A little cool diluted milk should l)e given, a tea- 
spoonful at a time to a very young baby. There will then 
be much less danger of overfeeding. 

Dietary in sickness and convalescence.— The general rules 
given above are for ordinary healthy cbil(h*eii, but it becomes 
necessary sometimes to make imKiiheitions in the dietary of 
the cldld in conse^iuence of actual sickness or ill-health. The 
conditions which are most likely to arise in India ncK-essitating 
modifications in the pi^paratioii of Mellin’s Food will l)e con* 
sidei’od separately. In very young babies the irregulaiities 
are most likely to declare themselves in the foi*m of constipa- 
tion, diarrhcea, and vomiting. 

Constipation is frequently caused by the inability of the 
child to properly digest the milk, and therefore a larger pro- 
portion of Mellin’s Food must be added ; in some cases it is 
iklvisable to decrejise the proportion of milk at the same time. 
Between the feedings cool water * should be given to the baly, 
and should be used freely upon the first indication of constipa- 
tion. Care should be taken to keep the feet and limbs warm. 

• Water should always be first boiled. 
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It is a bad plan to give ptvong purgatives for constipation, 
or they tend to lower the fiealthy tone of the digestive canal. 
By slight variations in the proportion of the ingredients of the 
food, it usually becomes possible to correct this distressing con- 
dition. Where such means however, fail, then mild saline 
laxatives, such as phosphate of soda, carbonate of magnesia, 
or manna, may be given -with advantage. 

As a rule, the two chief causes of ill-health during the fiist 
few months of a child's life are diarrhoea and constipation. 
The former in India frequently proves rapidly fatal, and con- 
sequently means should be taken to check it. 

Diarrhoea and cholera infantum. — A child who is ill with 
cholera infantum should be placed under the care of a medical 
man. Where medical aid cannot at once be obtained, a dose of 
castor oil, followed by a few drops of sal volatile, will be usually 
found to check the symptoms. A small dose of castor oil given 
at the early stage of the symptoms of diarrhoea is invaluable. 
Should these simple remedies fail it may be necessary to give 
chalk mixture, A band of warm flannel round the abdomen 
will frequently check diaiThoea ; but the best remedies are 
change of diet and air. 

In cases of dysenteiy and diarrhma Mellin's Food proves of 
the highest value, and the following directions are for the pre- 
paration of Mellin’s Fcx>d only in such cases. When a baby, 
sick with diarrhufa or cholera infantum, or much reduced by 
digestive disturbance, cannot retivin milk upon his stomach, no 
hope of relief c<>n be entertained until this is excluded from 
the diet, since it seems at such times to act as an irritant. In 
such cases Mellin’s Food should be prepai^ed w ith water alone 
or with barley w^ater, dissolving a tablespoonful of the Food in 
half a pint of the hot liquid. As thus pi’epai'ed, it may, and 
usually should, be given cold ; and if tlie vomiting or purging is 
severe, a teaspoonful only should be given at a time, repeating 
it at intervals of ten minutes. When the vomiting and 
purging have been arrested, the child can be allowed to suck 
from the bottle. After a couple of days h^ive elapsed without 
the return of these symptoms a little milk may be cautiously 
added to the diet ; this may be very gradually increased as the 
child's stomach gains vigour. In the summer-diarrhoea of 
infants the child may seem to be hungry when, in reality, it 
is thirsty, and, food being given, his stomach is overtasked and 
the complaint is aggravated. Water * may be given, 

^ Water for drinking purpose must be boiled. 
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Cold and errors in diet are the common causes of diarrhoea 
in children, and care should be taken, on the one band, to 
shield them from all sudden changes of temperature, and, on 
the other, to select a proper food, which should be prejmred as 
above described. 

Vomiting. — If the prepared food in any case seems to 
disagree, the mother or niii’Se should at once satisfy herself 
whether the fault is with the milk, with the method of pre- 
paration of the Food, or the way in which it is given. 
Sometimes milk from one source disagrees when milk from 
another agrees perfectly ; too large a quantity of the prepared 
food may have been given at once ; the meals may have been 
too frequently repeated; the milk, ojiginally sweet, may have 
turned sour from keeping, or be at tlie point of turning ; or 
the whole secret may he in a slight uneleanness of the feeding 
apparatus, which has escaped notice. If the baby cannot 
retain milk, Mellin's Food dissolved in warm water only 
should be used for a few days; it is often best to give it 
cold (never lukewarm), in small amounts frequently repeated. 
In some cases Mellin’s Food dissolved in barley water Las 
given excellent lesults. As soon as the stomaoli gains tone 
a small quantity of milk should be added cautiou.sly until the 
proper proportions ai’e reached. 

Mellin’s Fotxl is a great boon to nursing mothers in India, 
especially to those with whom ordinary food does not make up 
for the drain upon the system, posse.ssing, as it does, satisfying 
and nourishing properties of a very high order. It is far 
superior to malt liquors, which are so often resojted to by 
nursing mothei*s to increase the flow of milk, since it not only 
increases the quantity, but also improves the quality of the 
milk yielded. The mother’s strength i.s sustained under the 
adverse climatic conditions, and at the same time the child is 
well nouiished. It may be used ms directed below, or prepared 
to suit the taste, the proportion of Mellin’s Food being increased 
or diminished as is found agreeable ; it may be taken freely 
as often as is desired. 

MelUn s Fomi . . . One or more tablespoonfuls; 

MUk ..... One half pint. 

Di«^olve the Mellin’s Food in the milk ; add a little salt if 
desired. It is most gmieredl^ relished cold. If more agreeable, 
it may be prepared by dissolving in filtered and boiM water 
instead of milk. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLOTHING OF INFANTS. 

clothing of an infant very materially influences its 
condition of health, and may very largely detennine 
its whole after-life, and no subject of nurstiy hygiene 
requii'es greater care. Babies are far more susceptible to 
changes of temperature than adults. Their liability to bodily 
derangements therefore, in consequence of undue exposure, is 
far greater than that of adults. The three qualities to be 
considered in selecting th(^ materials for a baby’s clothing 
are 1st, softness; 2nd, warmth; 3rd, lightness. 

A baby’s skin is very tender and easily I'ubbed or chafed, 
which makes it neecsvsary that care should l)e taken to choose 
those materials for its clothes which will not ( ause irritation. 
The clothing should be as light in weight as is compatible with 
due protection, and should be evenly distributed over the 
child’s body. The sleeves of the dress should be made long 
and the neck high. The arms, k’gs, and neck should not he 
exjx)8ed under the mistaken notion that such ti^eatment will 
make the child hardy. For small children these precautions are 
very necessary in India, save during the very hot season, on 
account of the carelessness of ayahs and the changing winds 
of the climate. 

India embraces so great a variety of climate that the follow- 
ing remarks must only be taken as embodying general principh s, 
to be varied in detail with local expei ieuce. It is necessary 
to warn mothers against the evils which arise from a want of 
piotection, on the one haml from the direct action of the sun, 
and on the other from the influence of night chills or dry winds. 
The common tendency of mothers in the East is to load the 
chest and body with too gioat an amount of clothing. All 
clothing should be made loase, and if a child be prematui*ely 
born, or constitutionally delica te, sj>et*ial care should be devoted 
to its underclothing, which is best made of light w oollen loosely 
knitted materials. Strings, tapt's, and ribbons should be used 
where possible ; but no ordinary pins should be employed in 
adjusting the clothes, and but few mifety pins. 

Residence in India, and in tropical countries generally, 
tends to induce slight delicacies of amstiiution which render 
one more susceptible to diseases of all kinds, and this infltience 
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is most marked in early infancy* Nurses sometimes object to 
wrapping up children in India ; but the dangers which arise 
from undue exposure are often greater than in England, The 
differences of temperature before and after sunset are much 
more marked and rapid than in England. A chill, which in 
England would merely lead to a slight cold without any 
serious consequences, will, on the other hand, in India, in- 
variably lead to the development of more dangerous symptoms; 
and for this reason chills should be very carefully avoided. 
It is well that young Anglo-Indian mothers should remember 
that a fall of a few degrees of temperature in the tropics will 
make a much greater impression than a fall of many degrees in 
a temperate zone. Thei‘e is probably no climate that recjuires 
so much change of dress as India, and therefore a careful 
mother will vary her child’s costume during the day with 
the marked changes of temperature. 

The baby’s first clothes are usually made very long, which 
practice is both unnecessary and uncomfortable for the child, 
For the first dress a length of twenty-six to twenty-eight inches 
is enough, measured from the neck to the hem of the skirt. 

The best means for attaining warmth, softness wdtbout undue 
weight, is by employing liglitly made woollen materials, such 
as fine, but not too closely w^oveii, flannel, flannel-gauze, cash- 
mere, and merino. Such fabrics cost little more tlian cotton or 
linen in the first place, and are much more durable. By doing 
away witli the foolisli and custly proc'ess of short-coating, a child 
mju" be provided at once with an outfit for its whole infancy. 

The washing of woollen materials is troublesome with 
native servants ; but with a little airo it may l)e easily and 
well done. A mother should see that the dhohee adopts the 
following plan: — The water in which the flannels are put 
should be w^arm, not hot, and the lather should be prepared 
beforehand with some good soap — Hudson’s exiratrt answers 
admirably — or pieces of ordinary soap may be cut up small, 
boiled down with a little water in an old saucepan, and then 
added to the water in which the clothes are to be washed. 
Another plan is to add about a tablespoonful of ammonia to 
each two gallons of water used for washing, by which means 
it is scrftened. The clothes should then be lightly and quickly 
rubbed, either with the hands or on a washing board, until 
they are quite clean, rinsed in clear warm water, mangled, and 
allowed to dry quickly. 

The number and shape of the various articles of clothing 
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and the material» of which they are made will, of course, vary 
with the circumstances of the parents. 

The usual outfit for a newborn baby consists of :~ 

6 shirts ; 3 flannel binders ; 

3 day flannels ; 3 dozen diapers ; 

3 night flannels ; 2 head flannels — 1 night, 1 day ; 

6 day dresses ; 4 pairs wool boots ; 

6 night dresses ; 1 soft fleecy wool shawl ; 

1 flannel and 1 mackintosh apron for washing the baby on ; 

2 or 3 dozen goodries, 

T^ater, some bibs and flannel pilches will be required. 

The usual cotton binders, which are often drawn round the 
child’s body as tightly as 
possible and then stitched, 
not only make the child 
uncom fortable, but seri- 
ously impede its breath- 
iiJg; 

The shirt should l e 
twenty-four inches round, 
and nine and a quarter 
deep. It may be made 
of fine nains<x)k or em- 
broidery cambric, trimmed 
with narrow Valenciennes 
lace, of which one yard 
and a half will make six shirts ; but a better material to use 
is fine merino vesting, or quite the best plan is to make them 
of fine knitted Shetland wool. The latter plan, of course, 
necessitates a great deal of labour ; but during the later stages 
of pregnancy, under the influence of the climate of India, 
absolute rest is necessary, and a young mother will find 
pleasure and relief in the work. Shirts are sometimes made 
with a small V gore let in under the arm ; but this is quite 
unnecessary, and the seams prove a soui'ce of irritation to the 
delicate skhi of the child. 

The binder should be of flannel, five inches broad, and long 
enough to pass twice round the child’s body. The binder should 
be prepared without hems or turnings, and left with raw edges. 
It shotild be fastened with flaps tap^ at each side to tie across, 
and the use of pins avoided. When so made and used the 
binder is elastic, and serves as an efficient suppoi’t for the 
abdomen without pressure upbn any of the internal organs. 

' 4 
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> skirt and i>odioe should be made of Saxony flannel, and 
it is preferable that it should be made in two parts, so that, 
should the lower portion become soiled, it may easily be 
removed without disturbing the rest of the clothing. The 
bodice should be about the same size as the shirt, save that it 
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must be made to fasten down the front, and the skirt should 
be about eighteen inches deep when finished. The two por- 
tions should be fastened together by means of flat buttons on 
the bodice, and holes to correspond on the skirt. Some of 
these garments, for night wear, might be made in one piece. 

The dress should made in one piece from neck to feet, 
and cannot be too simple, as comfort is essential. Twenty- 
^ht inches will be found long enough from neck to hem, and 
fifty-two inches round the bottom (see Fig. 22). The sleeve 
should be cut in one piece, and the extreme length is ten and 
a half inches, nearly three inches of which folds up at the 
wrists to form a cuC They should be cut sloping up, so as to ^ 
introduced Jnto the neck, by which means the armhole is : 
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larger than iisual, and so much easier for the introduction of 
the arm. The back of the dress should be open from neck to 
bottom, and the top gathered into a neck-band through which 
a draw-string should be passed to run round the neck. The 
front should be gathered about six inches from the neck across 
the body, and attached to about six inches of the centre of the 
band. The band itself should be made* so as to fit quite loosely 
when brought round the waist. 

The material employed may either be fine nainsook, embroi- 
der cambric, or flannel gauze. 

The night dress may be of longcloth, trimmed with narrow 
embroidery or lace, and cut the same shape as that for the day 
drasses. As soon as the band and night flannel are given up, 
the child should wear a fine knitted wool vest and a flannel 
nightdress. In the hotter parts of India, and during the 
summer in the plains, it might be made of fine gauze flannel, 
and during the winter and in the hill districts thicker flannel 
must be employed. 

Boots are hardly needed where the clothing is purposely 
arranged to cover the feet; when, however, some kind of 
covering for the feet becomes necessary, those are best which 
are knitted of the finest Shetland wool. 

Kapkins are a necessary nuisance, and they should be made 
of some soft absorbent material, such as Turkish towelling. 
When soiled they should be removed as soon as possible, washed, 
and dried in the sun. Only one diaper should be used at a 
time ; such a bulky lot of material as two or three diapers not 
only makes a child uncomfortable by pushing its thighs apart, 
but tends to alter the shape of its legs. 

The goodrie is a small quilted square, from fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide and twenty-four inches long, upon which it is the 
practice to carry infants in India. They are constantly being 
soiled, and are washed and dried daily by the ayah ; weekly they 
should be sent to the dhobi to be thoroughly cleansed. 

For outdoor purposes a white Chudda shawl, during the 
fibpst months of life, serves well as an outer garment. Later 
a soft thin woollen garment with very loose sleeves should be 
worn. So long as a child is unable to wear a sun topee, it 
ought only to be taken out in the early morning or during 
the late afternoon, after five o’clock in most parts of India. 
The child should be carried about as little as possible to 
prevent friction of the arm and undue heating. 
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CHAPl'ER VIII. 


THE NURSERY AND AYAfl, 



|E have considered in the preceding chapters the ques- 
tions of feeding and clothing as being the two most 
important factors determining the health and well- 
being of infants. Before passing to the consideration of the 
minor ailments of childhood we may next refer to the influence 
of the nursery and nursing upon the health of the child. 

The Hfursery, — The choice of a room for a niu'sery in town 
houses in England becomes a difficult question, but the con- 
ditions which are here laid down may be, with little difficulty, 
complied with in India. 

The room selected as the nursery should be large, well 
lighted, well ventilated, free from draughts, and not in the 
neighbourhood of cesspool, closet, or any other source of 
unhealthy exhalations. An impure atmosphere tends to 
lower the tone of health, and not only induces a sickly con- 
stitution in the child, but, by reducing the vitality, also causes 
a susceptibility to all diseases. The rooms of Indian bungalows 
are usually large and airy, but the bungalows are not always 
themselves healthily situated. The following simple rules may 
be borne in mind by young parents when selecting or super- 
intending the building of a bungalow : — 


The site should be dry. Avoid, as you would death, a damp 
locality. In a town or city carefully ascertain whether or 
not the dwelling is on “ made ground.” Avoid it. Avoid 
ground underlaid with clay, for it will always be damp. 

2. The site should be elevated on a hillside or gentle slope, never 

in a hollow. The hillside is warmer and drier than the 
hollow. 

3. The site should not be close to a swamp, slow river, milldam, or 

land which is overflowed a portion of the year, nor in such 
a place that the prevailing winds will bring to the house 
damp air and miasmatic vaponra 

4. In a village or town build on as large a compound as possible, 

thus securing air and sunlight. Build back from the street, 
thus avoiding the dust of the dry season and the curious gaze 
of every passer. Hecure a yard in which trees and plants 
will furnish both shade against the sun for ejcercise and atld 
to the general healtbinera of the site. 
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6, In the country build the bungalow back from the highway, 
giving an abundance of room for trees and shrubbery about 
the house. Do not select a place where your family will be 
isolated from all social intercourse, so necessary to the health 
of mind and body. 

6. For the aspect, let the house be so placed that it will receive 
fresh air. Avoid, even if offered rent free, a damp, dark house 
with no chance of the fi'ee air to sweep through it. The 
living-rooms should always be warmed by the morning sun. 
If the cold winds from the north and west are severe in the 
winter in hill districts, they may be broken by a cluster of 
evergreen trees planted on those sides. 

Y. The bungalow should always be built so that the ground floor 
is rai^ a few steps above the level of the earth. And if one 
part is mised to a greater extent than the rest in consequence 
of the slo|>e of the soil, a room on the higher side should 
be selected for the nursery. 

A OOt should be provided, with a fairly firm horse-hair or 
grass mattress, protected by a mackintosh sheet, and on no 
account should the baby be permitted to sleep with the nurse. 

The cot should be placed near one side of the room, so as 
to estiape direct draught. A position near the inner wall is 
preferable, but do not place the bed so that it is exposed to 
the strong rays of the morning sun, for although sunlight is 
good, and possesses many hygienic properties, yet the strong 
glare disturbs the rest and acts injuriously upon the eyesight. 
It is best to shelter the side of the bed most exposed to air 
currents by means of a screen. Good ventilation should be 
secured, but means must be taken to prevent draughts. At 
night, during the rainy season, the outer shutters should be 
closed, and in districts of India where the punkah must be em- 
ployed at night care must be taken that it is not so violently 
pulled as to produce draughts of night air. The nursery and 
all the surroundings for the health of the child should be bright, 
clean, and cheerful ; no unnecessary furniture, rugs, curtains, 
or hangings should be allowed. Although flowers may be 
permitted in the daytime to l)eautify the room, they should 
be removed at night, for the stagnant water and the aroma 
given off by the plants do not add to the purity of the atmo- 
sphere. And the one essential in the matter of air is that it 
should be as pure as possible, and of a uniform temperature. 
In the matter of wall covering, wood varnished or painted, or 
distempered or painted walls, are best. These may be adorned 
with pretty prints from the home illustrated papers. 

The night clothing of the balqr should be a long gown of 
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thin fiaxmel with long sleeves and fitting well round the neck ; 
the bed covering may be reduced to a* minimum in the hot 
season, but the lost protection is secured for all parts of the 
body against chill by such a garment. Children, especially 
when young, are veiy apt to be restless during sleep, and to 
throw off the clothes. A very good plan, therefore, is to make 
the bed gown long* and close it at the bottom, by running a 
tape, like the mouth of a sack. By this means, even where 
the bed-clothes aie thrown off, the body is protected from 
draughts. And it is to the chills to which babies are exposed 
during the sleeping period that much of the delicacy and 
sickness of Anglo-Indian children may be traced. These pre- 
cautions with respect to the night-clothes are of the utmost 
importance during the period of the monsoons. For these 
conditions to be seciu'ed it is absolutely necessary that a 
mother should herself superintend the nursery, and see that 
the directions which she lay's down for the management of her 
child and its surroundings are followed in every detail. With 
native servants a mother has to combat against ignorance, 
pi’ejiidice, and carelessness, and she can only hope to obtain 
the best conditions for her babe by j>ersonRl care of details. 
The young Anglo-Indian mother mu.st be prepared to sacrifice 
a great deal of her time to the care of the nursery and her 
children if she would have them brought up under the most 
healthy and favourable conditions. Of course, where a mother 
has the advantages of a good English nurse a great deal of the 
responsibility and anxiety is taken from her ; but where she has 
to depend entirely upon native servants, she will, as a rule, find 
that it is necessaiy to exercise constant supervision, and watch 
the treatment of her babe and the general work of the nursery. 

Next to a good English nurse mnks, as a rule, the East 
Indian nurse, and where they have b^n brought up and 
trained in European schools they make much better servants 
than the ordinary ayahs. Nevertheless, the ayah is the UUtse 
to be found in most Anglo-Indiam homes, and it may not be 
out of place here to lay down a few rules for the guidance erf a 
young mother in directing the duties of the ay^. 

Sleep. — A newly bom infant slee;;8 a greater portion of the 
day, and usually, when healthy, wakes up only for feeding. 
The amount of sleep required decreases as t^ age and activity 
of the child increases, until at the age of one year a child will 
deep some fifteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

&me young children suffer from excessive activity of faraiiii 
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and are restless, and sleep but little at night. Ayahs are much 
disposed to administer soothing drugs containing opium or 
morphia; a mother should therefoie guard against this, and 
should not allow the ayah to administer drugs or medicines 
of any kind to her child, nor should she employ any of the 
so-called soothing syrups herself, but where such conditions 
arise in a child she should call in medical aid. The symptoms 
of drugging, for which a mother should carefully watch if she 
has reason to suspect that the child’s sleep is other than quite 
natural, are as follows : — 

Heavy sleep. The child if roused dozes off again immediately. 

A child under four months will usually not sleep for longer 
periods than four hours to four hours and a half at a stretch. 

The breathing during sleep is irregular and at times scarcely 
perceptible. 

The child on waking is not anxious for food. 

The pupils of the eyes become contracted. 

The face usually b^omes pale during sleep. 

Where drugs ai*e employed in small quantities in a shoi*t 
tiuie the digestion is iutoi*fered with, the appetite is reduced, 
constipation is produced, the excreta becomes hard and clay- 
coloured, and these symptoms are usually followed by pallor, 
listlessness, feebleness, and general wasting. 

Sleeplessness is nearly always due to want of aii*, exercise, 
or error in diet, unlass, of course, it may be traced te teething 
troubles, or to the existence of internal worms. A child should 
therefore be taken into the open air as much as possible. 
At three months, at least, a child should be taken out twice 
a day ; in the morning say at 6.30 in summer and 7 in winter, 
and after 5 in the afternoon. But a young babe cannot be kept 
out more than three hours during the day in any part of India. 

Until the child reaches the age of one year he should he 
allowed to sleep at any time, and it is a great mistake to rouse 
a child, at this early age, from healthy, natural sleep. 

When the babe wakes in the morning the ffrst duty of the 
ayah is to “hold him out,” and the next to give him a bottle of 
food. Of course, if he is old enough, he wil! first have his bath. 

If during the night he has perspired freely, the whole 
skin should be rubbed with a soft towel before bathing, 
care being taken that draughts are avoided. The skiii of a 
baby is very active and very delicate, and is susceptible to 
changes of temperature. The child should therefore be rapidly 

*»noir»**i5»d ^ r f 00® In' hr nh ’T'he n 
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should be pui-e and free from alkali, and should not be 
artificially coloured or perfumed ; the colouring and odorous 
^ matters so largely employed 

. in. preparing toilet soaps 

only too frequently the 
- ^ loeans adopted to mask 

^ inferior materials employed 
T::\' f their preparation. These 

^ adde<l substances never in- 

f - t ^ crease the value of a soap 

^ -r ^i" as such, and, on the other 

the skin should be carefully 
^ dried with a soft towel, and 
'^3® some gootl dusting powder 

should \>e dabbed into the 

Fig. 23, --Section tlirongh the akin, very highly folds of the arm-pitS, groinS, 
magnified, showing the sweitt glands, root ot with a KU->ft 

a hair, and sebaceous or fat gland of hair. DUtbOCKS WlLn a SOIL 

puif. Oneof thesimplastand 
cheapest dusting powders is made from a mixture of six ounces 
of Brown and Poison’s Corn Flour and one ounce of boiax. 


Directly the bath is over the child should be dressed for 
going out, and given the early morning bottle of food. The 
clothes to 1x3 worn should lie looked out over night. 

Before t akin g the child out tin* ayah should open all 
windows, and put the mattress, bed-clothes, ami mackintosh to 
air, and place tlie empty food bottle and U‘at in filtered water 
containing a pinch of borax to soak. The baby would, in most 
parts of India, be ready to go out at 6.30 or 7 o’cloc^k. 

The mother should prepare a second bottle of food for the 
child’s return, about 8 or 8.30, or, where a set*ond ayah is kept, 
of course tins duty would devolve ujmui her. 

The feeding-bottle. — For successful hand-feeding the food 
must be given in a proper manner, and therefore care must 
be taken to select a suitable feeding-bottle. The shape must 
be such that the bottle can be quickly, easily, and thoroughly 
elean^. Avoid bottles every jmrt of which is not readily 
accessible. After each meal the feeding-bottle must be washed 
and brushc'd out thoroughly, and then kept in cold water until 
needed. The l>est plan is to have two bottles, and sevm^al 
teats, to be used alternately. 
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Tbe fittings should be as few and simple as possible. It is 
almost impossible to keep a long rubber tube sweet. A rubber 
nipple stretched over the mouth of the bottle 
is best. It should be (rf such size and shape 
(conical is the best) that it may be readily turned 
inside out ; the opening in the top must be of 
such size that the milk will not flow through 
without suction, since if it is too large tbe child 
will take food too fast, and this will frequently 
give rise to sickness — that known as the leech 
bite is considered the best. After each meal 
the nipple should he thoroughly washed and 
brushed on tbe outside, then turned inside out 
and the inside similarly cleaned. Young 
mothers will find it better to have two bottles 
in use, one of which sliould be in soak. 

Both bottle and nipple must l>e kept scrupii- Fi«. 24. — Fc;©dui(r 
lously clean. To the disregard of this, however 
slight, may be traced, without doubt, a large 
proportion of the illnesses of childfen. The sense of smell will 
sufficiently indicate whether the bottle and its fittings are in a 
prm>er condition. 

The feeding-bottle tube, with teats, should be thoroughly 
w^ell washed with water made alkaline by dissolving in a pint 
of water as much bicarbonatei of soda or borax as will lie on 
a rupee. The bottle and teats, when not in use, should be 
allowed to lie in such water in a cool place. 

The best pattern for the feeding-bottle is that known as tbe 
soda-water shape (see Fig. 24), in which 
there is one o|)ening only, and that in 
the neck, which is grooved on the inside 
for a screwed glass top. On this is fixed 
the teat. This form of lH)ttle possesses the 
following advantages — it is easy to keep 
clean, and the child must be held in the 
ayah’s arms during feeding, which is the 
proper position. 

The infant’s feeding-bottle genemlly met 
with in India is that kiiown as the 
Alexandra (see Fig. 25). This form of 
Fig 26. ^Ai«^dra Feed* bottle hus a china or glass screw top, to 
***’ which an india-rubber tube ending in the 

teat is attached on the outside. The tube passes through the 
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screw top and ends in the bottle in a glass tnbe« Tbe teat 
has a small ivory collar attached to it so as to prevent the 
infant from sucking off and swallowing the teat. This kind of 
bottle is difficult to keep clean; and it has another disadvantage, 
for it may be placed in the cot and the baby allowed to feed 
itself, and this plan ayahs are only too ready to adopt. But 
an infant left to himself bolts his food, and this induces 
vomiting, diarrhoea, wind, and fretful ness. Bottles which 
necessitate the use of corks should never be employed, for the 
cork is very absorbent, and they are most liable to taint the 
milk. 

The following rules ought to he attended to in the case of 
hand-fed children : — 

1. The bottle should be taken away as soon as the contents are 

finished, 

2. If the child refuses to finish tbe bottle, it should be taken away 

at once, 

3. If any food remains at the end of the meal it should l>e thrown 

away, and on no account warmed up for the next meal. 

On the return of the aynh or nurse about 8 or 8.30, the 
child should be held out and then fed. 

After break&st the child should be held out again, or placed 
on the stool ” until the bo^vels are moved. Restlessness may 
be prevented by toys or picture-books, when the baby is old 
enough to be interested in such things. 

At 11 or 12 o’clock the infant should be completely un- 
dressed, and placed in a darkened room for midday sleep for 
from two to three hoiu^. 

On waking the child should be dressed in clrau clothes and 
fed again about 1 or 1.30. 

The next meal should be given about 4.30 to 5. 

The child, if old enough, may then be dressed for going out, 
and taken out for an hour. 

At 7 o’clock the evening meal should be given before going 
to bed. Many young Anglo-Indian mothers make the mistake 
of supposing that children must be put to bed as early in 
India as in England, forgetful of the fact that if a child sleeps 
for two or three hours during the heat of tbe day it does not 
require the same amount of sleep at night. In most ports of 
India a child cannot go out in the afternoon until after 5 o’clock, 
and as its age increases it l)ecomes more and more necessary 
that it should stay out as long m possible, usually until about 
6.30 or 7 o’clock. 
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Of course, the hours will vary somewhat in different stations, 
but these simple rules hold good over vast areas in India. 

When the child is put to rest, care must be taken that the 
blankets, mattress, sheets, etc., are clean, sweet, and perfectly 
dry. 

A good plan adopted by many experienced Anglo-Indian 
mothers is to place the child on a mattress upon the floor. 
The great advantage of this plan is that the infant may be 
placed with ease in any part of the house to secure coolness. 
The infant should always when sleeping be protected from 
mosquitoes by a light mosquito net. The best forms are shaped 
somewhat like a dish cover, and are made of light cane and 
gauze. By this means protection is provided and ventilation 
not to any extent interfered with. 

When the child is out it is necessary that he should be 
sheltered from the direct sun heat, and as soon as he is old 
enough a sun topee should be worn. 

A mother should know exactly where an ayah takes her 
childi’en, and should see that the directions which she gives on 
this subject are followed in detail. 

The ayah should not be permitted to give native sweetmeats 
or any other compounds of sugar to the children in her charge. 

The mother should insist on great personal cleanliness on 
the part of the ayah. She should be made to take a daily 
bath, and to wear clean clothes. 
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CHAFIER IX. 

TEETHING, 

HE teething ponod is usually a tr}H[ng time for tlie 
mother and child, and complications which arise 
during teething often lead to serious ailments. 

Not that these ailments should be considered as caused by 
teething, but as rather due to the unstable condition of the 
economy which is produced at this stage of life. This is a 
period of great activity in the growth and development of 

a child, and the balance of health 
is frecpiently upset and ailments 
set up. It is this unbalanced 
condition which causes the extreme 
susceptibility to ailments at the 
teething period. 

The age at which a child cats 
its first tooth varies in individual 
cases ; the majority of childi’en 
begin to cut their toeth when 
from four to six months of ag(*. 
Some very vigorous and forward 
cliildren may begin as early as 
three months, and in those of 
constitution teething may 
delayed until the eleventh or 

m the jaw. twelfth month. Teething 

seems to be less* painful and more rapid in Imlia than in 
England ; but, on the other hand, the attendant disturbances 
of health and accompanying ailments need greater care and 
attention than in England. 

In ordinary cases the child grows irritable, refuses its fooil 
at the regular times, and becomes feverish at night, and a 
young mother may imagine that the baby is going to he 
very ill ; but directly the teeth appear these symptoms pass 
off. 

At the age of two and a half yeai’S a child, as a rule, has his 
first complete set of teeth ; th^ are known as the twenty 
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milk teeth. As a rule, these teeth are cut in the following 
order in each Jaw : — 


2 Centml Incisors, or Front Cutting Teeth . . 6th month. 

2 Lateral Incisors, or Outside Cutting Teeth . 9th „ 

2 Canine, Dog, or Eye Teeth .... 18th „ 

2 First Molars, or Lateral Grinders . . . 12th ,, 

2 Second Molars, or Posterior Grinders . 24th „ 


Of these the teeth in the low'er jaw usually make their 
appearance first, and the corresponding teeth in the iipi>er jaw 
soon follow the development of those below. The teeth which 
give the greatest trouble to the child are the second molars, 
which are usually cut about the end of the second year*. 

The second set. or permanent teeth, begin to make their 
appearance about the eighth year. 

whilst a child is teething several s^Tnptoms occur, none of 
which are dangerous in themselves, but if ntgkcted they may 
lead to serious after-results. 

For some few weeks before the appearance of any teeth the 
child dribbles at the njouth, the eyts water, it suffei^ from 
thirst, diarrheea, cough, and often from fever. Where the 
teeth come in rapid succession the symptoms are often more 
sevei*e, attended by convulsions, inveterate vomiting, squinting, 
ear-ache, and various forms of skin rashes. 

Many of these symptoms are merely the result of the 
neiwous irritation set up during the teething period, and unless 
the symptoms ai*e severe, medical aid is unnecessary. 

Dribbling during teething is a good sign, and as a rule the 
less painful and irritating the cutting of teeth to the child, the 
more marked the dribbling becomes. 

Fresh air and exercise, waimi baths at uight, the head kept 
clean and cool, and plenty of proper food, go a long way 
towards making dentition painless for the child, and i*educing 
the anxiety of the mother. 

It is a good plan to give the infant an ivory ring or hard 
rubber pad to rub its gums with and to bite. 

In cases of cough during teething, a teaspoonful of glycerine 
should be given two or three times a day. 

The action of the bowels should be attended to, and regular 
normal excretion should be maintained by occasional doses of 
fluid magnesia. Sometimes tooth cough is a'^tended by marked 
constipation ; in such cases doses of castor-oil emulsion should 
be given, prepared as directed on page 67. 
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Should the child suffer from sickness, the milk should be 
diluted with lime-water, or a pinch of bicarbonate of potash 
may be added to each bottle. 

Convulsive symptoms should be immediately carefully 
attended to, for infantile convulsions not infrequently lay the 
foundation of abnormal nervous conditions, which lead to 
epilepsy in after life. Cooling, mildly a|)erient medicines 
should be given, and if the symptoms do not disappear, medical 
aid must be sought. 

When a fit of convulsions comes on the head should be sponged 
with cold water, and the child should be placed bodily in a 
bath of warm water at about blood heat — viz., 98° Fahrenheit. 
After removal from the bath the child must be wiped with a 
soft towel and placed in warm blankets, the head being kept 
cool. 

Where dentition is painful and the gums become swollen 
and inflamed, the child will shrink or cry when the gums are 
touched with the finger, and in such cases it is advisable to 
have the gums lanced. When dentition is normal and easy, 
the gentle friction of the gums with the finger is soothing to 
the child. 

See that the ayah does not administer any drug or soothing 
syruf. Opium and mixtures containing opium and Indian 
hemp are frequently resorted to, and a mother should carefully 
guard against thcii* use in any form. 
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CHAPTER X. 



VA CCINA TION. 

Vaccination is the operation by which an infant or 
adult is inoculated with a material which is produced 
in cow-pox. The disease known as cow-pox is a 
peculiar complaint which affects the ttats of cows, and in the 
early history of vaccination it was noticed that those persons 
who were in the habit of milking cows so afiected secured 
immunity from ordinary small-pox. These observations led 
Jenner to the idea of introducing some of the fluid, produced 
in the eruptions present in cow-pox, beneath the human skin, 
with the object of affording protection against small -pox. It 
was found that the two diseases, cow-pox and human small- 
pox, were antagonistic to each other ; that the vaccinia of the 
former, introduced beneath the skin, produced such changes 
in the body as to sterilise the blood against the human disease, 
small -pox. It appears that the efficiency of the vaccination 
does not in all cases remain through life, but by re- vaccination 
complete immunity from the loathsome disease is secured. 
Even where a vaccinated person does take small pox the 
disease runs usually a comparatively mild and simple course. 
In England, and in European countries generally, the disease 
is 80 imder control that one rarely meets a patient marked 
by small-pox. But in India, and the East generally, where 
vaccination is by no means general, a large percentage of the 
natives are deeply scarred and pitted with the disease, and also 
a large number die annually. 

The liability to small pox is thei'efoi'e far greater in India 
than in England, in consequence of its prevalence among 
the native peoples of all castes. Every Anglo-Indian mothw 
therefore should seek at the proper time protection for 
her child from this vile disease. The actual operation is a 
simple one, and if due precautions are taken by the operator, 
and cleanliness and care observed by the ayah and mother, no 
ill effects should arise. Nevertheless, slight disturbances are 
produced in the health of the child, wmch will cause the 
mother some axudety at this period. 

The time at vhion vaocinamoxi may best be performed wiU 
vaiy under different circumstances, but in all ordumiry caeee 
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the operation should be performed between the ages of six 
weeks and three months. By the vaccination laws of Great 
Biitain and Ireland every infant must be vaccinated before it 
is three months old, and this is a very good rule, for the slight 
disturbances which may be produced are got over before the 
teething period commences. 

In India, however, where the child is healthy, it is advisable 
to have the operation performed as eaily as possible, save that it 
is best to avoid the rainy period of the year, or monsoon season, 
for at this time of the year complications are most likely to arise. 

When the operation has b^n performed no special care is 
required, save the pi'ecaution that the inoculated part shall 
be kept scrupulously free from irritation. Rubbing, scratching, 
and dirt must be carefully avoided. For the first eight da3rs 
after vaccination the part should need only the ordinary 
shield against scratching. About two days after the operation 
the punctures made will become somewhat swollen and hard ; 
on the fifth day a small circular vesicle, with raised cadges and 
a depressed centre, is seen. By the eighth day this vesicle 
becomes distended with a clear fluid, and is either pearl - 
coloured or somewhat yellow. From the eighth to the tenth 
day a small inflamed ring makes its appearance round the 
base of the vesicle, and this extends for some two or three 
inches round the central spot. Alx)ut the tenth day, if all 
goes well, the swelling begins to disappear, and the little 
vesicle turns brown and becomes scaly, forming a scab which 
drojB off alx>ut the twenty-first day, leaving a permanent 
discoidal scar. If the operation does not follow this course, 
especially if the vesicle appears earlier than the fifth day and the 
inflamed ring is not present, the vaccination must be repeated. 

Treatment of the child after vaccination.— The most 
important point is to keep the arm free from all lands of 
irritation. The drevss sleeve should be loosened. This is best 
done by opening the seams of the sleevas of the dresses to be 
used, and sewing in tapes, which may be employed to fix the 
sleeve as loosely as desired, 

A dusting powder prepared from equal parts of oxide of 
zinc and boracic acid will be found most useful in subduing the 
heat of the spots. 

Where the irritation is more marked relief may be afforded 
by loosely binding up the part with pieces of old soft linen, 
which are kept moist by dipping them in a solution of borax 
in filtered water. Where the spots become very much inflamed 
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and the child suffers considerable pain, hot fomentation may be 
applied. But unless it is absolutely necessary to resort to this 
mode of relief, moist applications should be avoided, as they 
tend to soften the heads of the vesicles and prevent them 
from drying. 

Source of vaccination material.— This is a matter about 
which many young mothers in India give themseivts unneces- 
sary anxiety. The medical attendant is most capable of 
deciding. Mothers and friends generally only too often are 
led by sentiment or prejudice. The medical man is best able 
to judge of the healthiness and suitability of a child. In 
European countries calf vaccine lymph is often used for the 
vaccination of children, but in England many practical diffi- 
culties exist in the way of the general ademption of this plan ; 
in India these difficulties are very considerably increased. In 
Bombay and other large cities vaccination is generally 
performed direct from the calf. Outside the large cities of 
India, therefore, the origin of vaccination material usually 
resolves itself into the question of white child or native. A 
mother should understand that vaccination is just as efficient 
from a healthy native child as from a white one. The question 
of healthiness and suitability is one for the medical man, and 
a mother, having selected with care her medical adviser, must 
trust to his knowledge and skill. Bemember that it is against 
the interests of any medical practitioner to vaccinate from, or 
recommend vaccination from, a child which he knows to 
unhealthy. All that a mother can do is to learn as far as she 
can the antecedents of the child from whom it is proposed to 
vaccinate her infant, and ascertain that the medical man is 
informed of the same. 

In the preceding lines we have dealt with the objects and 
methods of vaccination of Anglo-Indian children; but while 
an Anglo-Indian mother, as a rule, knows something of the 
advantages of this preventative measure, the same is net true 
of the bulk of the natives. 

In spite of the enormous amount of good hygienic 
work which has been done by the Zenana Missions, and the 
improvements in sanitary education brought about by the 
National Indian Association, the progress is but slow, and 
much remains to be done to educate the masses in the ad* 
vantages of the simplest matters of hygiene. 
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CHAPTER XL 
MINOR AILMENTS. 

I^^^OHSTIPATIOK or Costiveness is the condition in which 
the motions are too hard and are often changed in 
colour. Many young infants in India suffer from 
this ailment, yet few mothers treat the matter with the serious 
attention it deserves ; and this neglect is probably chiefly due 
to ignorance of the causes which are at work producing the 
same. The conditions which give rise to these distressing 
symptoms in infants may be classified under the following 
heads : — 

Firstly. Where the child is being fed from the breast and 
constipation arises, in most cases it mil be found that the 
mother’s health is not right, and a little attention to the 
matter of healthy action of her bowels will lead to the dis- 
appearance of the symptoms in the baby. The remedial 
measures as far as the mother is concerned lie in the direction 
of more exercise, increased vegetable food, and occasional doses 
of saline beverages, 

SecoTidly. In the large majority of cases of artificially f^ 
babies, constipation makes its appearance during the first 
few weeks -of life in consequence of the use of improper 
artificial foods. Farinaceous foods act as irritants to the 
bowels ; in such cases constipation is frequently associated with 
short and intermittent attacks of very offensive diarrhoea. The 
ckUd should, in such a case, at once be placed upon a diet of 
Mellin^s Food, prepared and employed as directed on p. 42, and 
the symptoms will in most cases disappear. Should, however, 
the constipation prove persistent, the following remedy should 
be adopted; — Well mix with the bottle of food two or three 
times in each twenty-four hours a pinch of phosphate of soda. 

More marked cases of constipation after the first few weeks 
of life may usually be traced to error in diet, such as the UJW 
of rich cow’s milk and farinaceous foods. A change of diet 
will usually remove the conditions, and food prepared and 
employed as directed on p. 42 will establish healthy action of 
the digestive canal. Where the symptoms are veiy pronounced 
an ordinary apeiient may be used — castor oil is one of the best, 
given in doses of half to two teaspoonfiils. It should be given^ 
plain and followed by some vearm food. 
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Much may be done to cure constipation by care in inducing 
regular habits both in feeding and excretion. A baby should 
\)Q fed at regular intervals and held out at the same time each 
day. A child's bowels for the first six months ought to be 
opened two to four at least, and not more than five times in the 
twenty -four houi-s. The excreta ought to be neither too hard 
nor too fluid, and they should be of a bright yellowish -brown 
colour. 'Ihe quantity of urine passed by an infant is propor- 
tionally greater than that of an adult. It should be clear and 
of a pale straw colour, not turbid or cloudy. 

Thirdly, Chills frequently give rise to constipation. This 
form of reduced activity of the bowels is very common in India 
among weakly children ; it is usually accompanied by loss of 
appetite and the passing of solid clay-coloured or pale motions. 
The best remedial measures in such cases lie in the direc- 
tion of — 

(a) Change of diet. Dilute MellM a Food, 

(b) Hot fomenkitiona over the belly and gentle rubbing, 

(c) Warm clothing and protection from draughts. 

Fourthly, Another form of infantile constipation ex 
tremely common in India is due to a want of muscular tone, or 
weakness of the muscular coats of the digestive canal. The 
employment of abdominal friction coupled with a liberal diet 
of Mellin's Food, prepared as directed upon p, 42, will usually 
remove the symptoms at once. 

If the motions are very solid and cause pain, the abdomen 
should be rubbed with the hand, or with some oily substance, 
such as ordinary salad oil. The friction should begin at the 
right lower portion of the abdomen and pass upward and to 
the left down and back again in a somewhat elliptical fashion. 
It should be continued slowly, gently, but firmly for ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

As the child grows older, in India a plantain mashed up 
in milk with a small quantity of Mellin s Food given before 
breakfast will usually rectify the sluggish action of the 
bowels. 

Diarrhosa. — Diarrhoea is one of the most serious ailments 
that a baby can have, and unless it is of a very mild character 
and the child only slightly out of health, the medical attendant 
should be ^nt for. In India it may ^ regarded as perhaps 
the most serious form of illness an ix^ant is liable to. 
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The first form, or simple diarrhcBa, is generally caused by 
unsuitable food, and if the baby is breast fed, then attention 
should be directed to the mother^s health. If, on the other 
hand, the child is artificially fed, then in nine cases out of ten 
it will be found that the distressing symptoms arise from one 
of two causes : — 

(a) The iiae of farinaoeous food, 

{h) Imj^roper goat's or cow's milk, 

A healthy baby for the first six months of its life should 
have from two to four motions a day, and the excreta should 
be of a golden yellow colour, and nearly devoid of odour, or at 
most only slightly faint. Above this age a child should have 
two to three motions in twenty-four hours only ; any greater 
number than this shows a tendency to diarrhoea. But, at the 
same time, if the baby does not refuse food, or otherwise seem 
unwell, it would not be advisable to check the activity of the 
digestive organs. But if the motions become more frequent, 
being passed immediately after food is taken, and if they aro 
watery, slimy, or greenish in appearance, then it is pretty 
certain that something is seriously wrong. The causes which 
give rise to these conditions should be at once removed. For 
farinaceous food Mellin’s Food should be at once substituted, 
and goat's milk should be steadily avoided. The food should 
be given cooler than usual, and greater care should be exercised 
in the use of filtered water and clean bottles. 

The second form of diarrhoea commonly seen in babies is 
marked by the rapid passage of the food, which is excreted 
often apparently unchanged, in curd-like masses. The child 
has frequent attacks of sickness, and suffers from violent 
griping pains. This condition is usually set up by the irrita- 
tion caused by improper food or by exposure to cold. In the 
^ early stages a veiy small dose of castor oil, given in the form 
of an emulsion, is very helpful to carry off the irritation. The 
emulsion may be made by mixing three drachms each of gum 
aiabic and loaf sugar, to these add two drops of oil of pepper- 
mint and six drachms of water; rub the whole thoroughly up 
in a mortar, add gradually an ounce of castor oil, and just 
enough water to make the whole measure four ounces. The 
whole should be well shaken, and of this emulsion one-half to 
one teas^nful should be given every four to six hours. 

The third form is inflammatory diarrhoea, or dysontmy. 

The object of the mother should be to establish safeguards 
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against tliia complaint by the study and practice of hygienic 
conditiloiUi. The questiotiB of treatment and cure lie beyond 
the scope of this little work. Preventative measui’es lie chiefly 
in the direction of attention to food and clothing. 

The symptoms of dysentery are fevei*, much looseness of the 
bowels with straining, the passage of viscid or slimy motions, 
charged with much mucus and, in the later stages, blood ; the 
griping is very marked, and the straining violent. The infant 
rapidly loses flesh, becomes pale and exhausted. This disease 
takes but a few days to reduce even a robust and vigorous child 
to an emaciated condition. A warm bath is always soothing, 
and often does good, and in any case the child should be kept 
warm, and sleep induced. A favourite remedy is white of egg 
beaten up in milk or water ; this is nourishing, and somewhat 
binding in its action. The medical man should be consulted 
as soon as possible. 

Yomitiilg. — A child's stomach is vei’y small ; it holds only 
about a wineglassful. A baby often sucks its food very 
vigorously, and thus rapidly takes in more than enough to fill 
its little stomach ; so it returns the excess by what is known 
as “ posseting " — that is, from time to time a small quantity 
of food slowly trickles from the corners of the child's mouth. 
When this condition arises it is only necessary that the baby 
should be kept quite still after feeding. 

In cases of true vomiting, attended with more or less effort 
and retching, some errors in diet are indicated. The causes 
usually fall under the heads : — 

1 . Too frequent feeding ; 

2. Improper foods ; 

3. Rich curdy ootds milk. 

In breast'fed children vomiting is due in most cases to the breast^^ 
being given too frequently, or to some weakness in the health 
of the mother. The period between meajs should be length-^ 
ened, farinaceous foods should be rejected, the cow’s i^k 
should be examined, the mother’s health should be attended 
to. Where the vomiting becomes persistent medical aid should 
be obtained. In any case, all starchy foods should be a^n* 
doned, and Mellin’s Food, prepared as directed on p, 44^ 
should be substituted, 

Flfttalenoo is closely connected with indigestion, althoi:^h 
quite without dangc^i it often causes the d^d oonsidieriMn 
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pain. Complaints have been made that in India the cai-eless- 
ness and ignorance of ayahs has much to answer for in this 
matter. It is asserted that they frequently allow babies to 
suck the tubes of empty feeding-botth's, and often bind their 
little charges too tightly, both of wdiich would tend to induce 
flatulence. When slight, tlie child may be laid on its l)elly or 
back and gently but firmly riiblmd ; a warm batli, too, proves 
in most cases very efficacious. A change of diet and attention 
to the points mentioned above will usually be followed at onti* 
by disapj)ea ranee of the symptoms. 

Gripings. — The s}'mptoms are violent screaming witliout 
any apparent cause ; the legs are drawn u[), the motions are 
slimy and usually greenish in colour. In breast-fed children 
the cause of this griping is frequently to be found in some 
errors in the dietary of the mother. A mother’s food at the 
nursing periods should be simple and nutritious, without any 
great variations. 

In the case of artificially fed children carelessness on the 
part of the ayah in preparing the food — such as the use of sour 
milk, or of a lK)ttl(* which has bmi but imperfectly cleaned— is 
a fre(|uent cause of stomach-ache. 

To keep her baby well a niotlier should never allow a bottle 
or part of a meal to }>e k(‘pt from one feeding time to the 
next, but the bottle sliould In* emptied at once at the end of 
the meal, and then plac(‘d in water’ to srxrk. Tlu* tube, nipple, 
and stop|>er should bo washed cartTully, and then also placed 
in water to soak. The surallest quantity of soured milk or 
food left in a Ixrttle is enough to upset the ba])y, and in India 
milk will keep sweet but for a very short time. Great car(‘ 
should therefore he exeirised in tliis matter. 

In cases where griping arises from overfeeding, then the 
best remedy is a dose of castor oil. 

^ Protrusion of tho Bowel may 1)0 <‘aused either by constipa- 
tion or diarrha*a. The Irowel comes down tlnough the anus, 
forming a reddish swelling which m^iy be no larger than a 
small nutmeg, or quite as large as a pigeon’s tgg ; it may 
bleed slightly, and causes in any case a great deal of jrain. 
To return tint bowel press up firmly by means of a sponge 
which has Ireen wrung out in cold water. When the Ixrwel 
has coiire down once it is always liable to do so again ; can* 
shordd therefore be exei’cised over the baby every time it has 
a motion. Any tendency to constipation or diarrhcea should 
be at once removed, and straining should l)e prevented. A 
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(iokl vsponge bath every morning will help to strengthen the 
child, and batliing the parts with cold water after the bowels 
have acted improves the muscular tone and serves as a 
preventative measure. 

Thrush, also known as nhiie months is n peculiar form of 
inilammation of tbe lining membrane of the mouth, which 
frequently gives trouble to the young mother in India. 

The condition s(‘ems to make its appearance more particu- 
larly in hand-fed bnbies. The signs of thrush are numerous 
irregular, roundLsh, white sjiecks on the inner surfaces of the 
lips, gums, palate, and cheeks. Each little spot is surrounded 
by a deep reddish spa(*e, and is so tender as to cause gjeat 
pain in swallowing. The mouth is usually very hot and 
painful, and tlie child exjxTiences such dithculty in suckling 
that it refuses the breast or bottle. 'lliese symptoms are 
usually ac^‘ompanied by a certain amount of redness and 
soreness between tlu^ legs. 

The spots in thrush are really diu* to the growth on the 
membranes of a lowly and minute vegetable fungus. This 
organism grows freely in milk which 1ms undergone decom- 
position, and it is probably caused by ii want of scrupulous 
cleanliness. The fungus will grow in the cracks, fissures, 
and crevices of feeding bottlCvS, and other utensils which 
have contained milk. It is most prevalent during the hot 
season ; for heat favouis acid changes of milk, and so stimulates 
the growth of this little fungus. 

Treatiuent . — After a m<'al the child’s mouth should l>e 
wiped out, 'and all fragments of f<K)d removed, with warm 
w^ater in which a pinch of carbonate of soila has l)een 
dissolved. The mouth should then lx‘ cleansed by means of a 
camel-hair brush or soft linen soaked in a mixtiue of borax 
and glycerine. 

When thrush lias declared it>elf all milk must be carefully 
Inhled, and a few grains of carbonate (»f soda or earlKmate of 
])otash added to each meal. Where tiie symptoms are accom- 
jiauied by vomiting it may become iu’ces>arv to substitute 
beef-tea or chicken biyth or barley water for milk. 

Most absolute clcaidiness must be enforced, as far as the 
feeding-bottle and teats aiv concerned (see p. nO). If the 
condition of the child does not improve in two or three days, 
medical aal should be called. 

Croup.— 'flus disease is entirely confined to very young 
children. The term is somewhat loasely employed by mothers 
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and nui'ses to include a large group of symptoms occuiTing in 
young children. The symptoms which aiise in croup are due 
to inflammatory ch/niges which take place in the lining 
inemhrane of the windpipe. 

What is known as “ false croup ” usually l)ogins at night, 
the child waking u}) and catching its breath, and apparently 
on the verge of choking, TJiese symptoms ai*e most likely to 
appear among badly fed infants living in insanitary surround- 
ings. An attack of true croup usually begins like a common 
cold, with slight feverishness, hoarseness, dro\^'^ines^, and 
running at the eyes and nose. 

The best treatment for these atUieks is a hot bath, and to 
induce sickness by tickling the back of th(‘ throat with a 
small brush or feather, or by passing the finger into the back 
of the throat. Exercise gVt‘ator attention in tin* Jiiatter of focnl, 
times of feeding, and regularity of action of bowels. 

Child Crowing. — These attacks are very similar in ciiuracter 
to false croup, and are common during the teething period. 
An infant, a}>parently in })erfect health, is seized with a spasm, 
and the bivatlving is for a few inomenls com[)letely arrested. 
As tlve spasm yiasses off and respiration is renewed, the breath 
is drawn in with a erowing sound very like that })rodu(HHl in 
false crou]:). When an attack occurs, turning the <‘hild over 
on its face will often (*ut short the vsjwvsm, or a hi>t sponge on 
the throat, cold watei- dashed in the face, and the fre*? use of 
smelling salts must resort(*d to. Gf^neral pre^'entative 
measures lie in the direction of improvement of the general 
liealth, exerci.se in the open air, wholesome ea.sily digested 
food, and attention to the regular action of the bowels, A 
medical man should Ixe consulted as s<K)n as y>ossible. 

The previous pages have lx*en devoU-d to tlu- considei*atiou 
of some of the cliief causes and treatm nit of minor ailments 
of children, but since the health of parents iuliueactjs the 
healtli of tl. nr offspring, the enormous importance of the .study 
of hygiene i i India must be apparent the leader. 

Dr. C, Theodore Williams, in a. lecture recently delivered 
before the Hanitary Institute in Daidom says: - 
** The effect of great heat on differrat organs of the body 

is as follows : In the case* of the lungs it reduces the nuinljer 
of ri‘spirations from JG, the standard in temperate climes, 
to 12*74 in the tiopics, accoinpauiod by a slight spii*ometric 
increase, lait not enough to account for the deci*eased number 
of respirations, and so the respiratory function is diminisiied 
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8*45 per cent. The water exhaled from the lun^^s is reduced, 
and the observations of Parkes and Francis show that the 
lungs of Europeans dying in India are lighter than the 
European standard after dcaith, proving tliat these oigaus, 
being brought less into physiological activity, diminished in 
size. 

The heart’s action does not ap}>ear to \xi materially 
quickened or the pulse rate increased in the tropics, but the 
})o\vors of digestion are weakened, the a}>petite fails, and the 
livia* becomes congoted, and lends either to tisMie induration 
or absc-ess. The urine* is lessened in amount and the urea 
nduced, possibly from the smaller amount of animal food 
consumed. The skin act.s freely, and its secretion is stat( d to 
increase 24 j>er cent, hi the tropics. The nervous system is 
depressed, and sleep is not so sound as in temperate or cold 
climates. 

Protracted residence in hot countries induces further 
deterioration in Europeans, iinjiairing the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and circulation, and hence tlie power 
of making healthy tissiu' ; the tint of th(^ skin and the colour 
of the conjunctiviv, also the expres.sion of premature age, pro- 
claim the length of an Euro[*ean's residence in tlie tropics. 
European children demonstrate most foreihly the unfavouralile 
efTects of hot climates, and in India it is generally thought 
desirable to hi ing tlioni at any early age to a cold climate 
like that of this country to esca^ie the ellVct of the tropical 
heat, and few sights are mort' plea.sing than to see these 
puny, pallid, skinny, fietful little ones converted, by British 
food and British meteoiology, into fat and happy English 
children. 

The most obvious effect, however, of great heat is sun- 
stroke, which cK'casiomilly occurs in temperate as well as 
tropical climates, and though principally clue to exposure to 
the sc>lar rays, juaordiug to Jo,sepli Fayrer, hapj>ens 

frequently to peo])le in hou.ses, harrticks, and tents, and not 
only when they are exjK>sed to siinheat ; it may exxjur by night 
as well as hy day. The subject‘d of a sunstiH)ke are generally 
those debilitated by disordered health, dissipation, or over- 
fatigue. 

“According to j^^ayrer there arc^ tlu-ee varieties of sun- 
stroke, eacli characterised by a certain group of symptoms :~ 
first shmaimj itself in exhaustion and failure of hearts 
action / 
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“ The second in a condition of shock in which the nerm cenitres^ 
(md especially the respiratory 'nerve centre, become 
implicated, cauciny rapid failure of respiration and 
circidalitm ; 

“ 27ie chief feature of the third is i^de/tse pyre.cia, due to vaso^ 
motor paralysis and to the nerrons centres lyeiny ore)- 
stimulated, aiid then exhausted, by the aciio)i of hcAit on 
the body (je'uerally. 

‘‘ From the Hi'st form recovery is freciuent, but the second is 
far more serious, and is generally <lne to the direct action of 
the sun^s rays on the head and s[>ine. The brain and nerve 
centres, in(‘luding the respiratory nerve c'entre, jire ova*!*- 
whelmed by the sudden rise of tempera tur(% respiration and 
circulation fail, and the heart is found contracted afUu' death. 
The symptoms of this form are generally those of violent 
injury to the nerve centres, unconsciousness, cold skin, feeble 
pulse, and death from rapid failure of resj)iratiou and 
circulation. 

The third form, the so-calh d ‘ heat hn^er,' is an intense' 
state of feverishness, the effect of heat on the nerve centres, 
and through them on the vas<j-motor system, resulting in the 
liaising of the lx)dy temperature io as higli as lOS nr 1 
Fahr., or even higher, by heat — ^solar or artilicial. 1'his is the 
form which comes on at night or in tlie shade, if the tem- 
perature Ixj high, and chii'tly ailects (hose (*xhan.sted by 
dissipation, fatigue, or over(*ro\vding. Sir Jo>eph Fayrer 
teaches us that all the nerve centres sulh r from <)V(u*-stimula 
tion, followed by exhaustion. Here is dysjauea of a Inuried, 
gasping kiml, great jestlesMmss, thirst, frequent mitdurition, 
and pungent heat of skin, which is sometimes dry and some- 
times moist. The pulse varies from full and lahour» d to tpnek 
and jerking ; the face, liead, and neck ar(‘ conge^U'd tn 
lividity ; the pupils, at first contracted, may dilate before 
death. Delirious convulsions, oft^m epileptiform, coma, 
relaxation of the sphincters, and sirppressioii (ff urine prec^ede 
the end, hut not infre<juently partial recovery takes place, tn 
l:>e followefl latfU’ by rejaj)Hfj and death, 'flit* mortality from 
sunstroke Is l>etwcen 40 ami 50 ]>f*r cent., hut of those who 
recover many are permanently in jured, eit lier in hi a in |)OW’er 
oi’ in general health ; aiul we find as a resvdt impairment of 
memory, nervous in itahility, headaclie and even epilepsy, 
partial paraplegia, partial oi* complete blindness, and extreme 
intolerance of heat, and especially of the sun’s rays. 
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‘‘There ai'e, however, case^ of recovery from sunstroke, 
especially when contracted in temperate climates, which are 
(*ither complete oi- present less serious lesions than the above. 
In fatal cases, after d('ath the lungs are found deeply con- 
gested, the heart firmly contracted, the venous system gorged, 
and the body marked by petechia*. 'I’he blood is more fluid 
than usual, and acid in reaction ; the globules have less 
tendency than usual to form rouleaux, and are deficient in 
oxygen. The body, after death, for some time retains a high 
temperature, and tlie viscera, wlien first exposed, feel 
pun gently hot, and, when incised, drip dark blood. The brain 
and the membranes jire intensely congested, and there are 
sometimes serious effusions into the ventricles or hasmorrliages 
into the brain substance. The cause of death is generally 
jispliyxia, but ajjoplexy is o(tcasionally found.” 

Of the diseases prevailing in hot climates, and apparently 
dependent for stieh prevalence on the special conditions of those 
(‘limates, it will )>e note<l that dysent<'ry, and its frequent 
companion, which is also not rarely its sequda, liv<r disease, 
form part of the gi’oup. A map of the geographical dis- 
tribufion of these diseases .sIjows that liver disease is confined 
to hot countries, and does not largely o\ erstep tlie limits of the 
tropics ; wliereas dysentery has a somewhat wide range, but 
prevails with far greater \irulence in the ti' 0 })ies than in 
subtropical and tem}>erate regions. Fayrer shows that at 
Ciileutta the deaths from dysentery and diarrhfca amounted 
in one year to Ijfilfi, and that the mortality from these 
cajises was highest in January (2i3 dejiths) and lowest in 
May (85 deaths). 

Dysentery is often attributable to drinking impure water 
and to insanitary surroundings, as well as to malaria. Borne 
eases a)>f>t‘ur to arise from sudden meteorological changes, such 
as from liot t<» cold and from dry to wet weather. All the 
causation of this disea.'^e seems to l>e largely governed by the 
intltience of climate, and hence its greater prevalence in hot 
climates compared with cold. 

Liver disease in India was attributed by the late Professor 
Parkes to errors of diet on the part of Karoj^)eans in a hot 
country ; and probably there is troth in t)\is, but it (‘an hardly 
account for the extensive mortality among Hindoos, ISlaliom- 
medaiiK, and other natives from tliis cause. 

With regard to the introduction of preventative measures 
among the native poi)ulation, Burgeou-Cleneral Sir William 
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Moore says: “Perhaps the greatest diificulties we have to 
contend with are found in the internal social life of the people ; 
for while there may be, and is, a certain amount of aiithorita' 
tive interference outside, it cannot be extended inside houses, 
or to the personal hygiene of the people.’^ 

The debilitated condition to which mothers, and indeed all 
Europeans, are often reduced by the influence of climate, 
requires to be combated by tonics. This lassitude is often 
accompanied by sluggishness of the liver and intestinal 
system, loss of appetite, and an anaemic pallor of the mouth 
and lips. What is wanted is an active tonic which will 
permeate the system and act as a spur to the functional 
muscles and nerves. One of the best remedies of the kind we 
now have is the preparation of Chiretta, made by Kemp, of 
Kensington, formerly of Bombay, This is a kind of de- 
purated extnict of the well-known Indian drug, freed fi*om 
all counteracting principles such as tannin, and of a uniform 
concentrated strength. Its effects in counteracting the 
pernicious influence of a tropical climate are remarkable. 
The same may be said of it with regard to jungle fevers and 
complaints known as “ malarial.” In debility and anaemia of 
children out of infancy this remedy Ls excellent, the only 
drawback in such cases being its bitter taste.* Mr. Kemp 
informs the writer that, although be is the only maker, his 
“ Chirata Tonic ” and “ Chirata Liquida Kemp ” may be 
obtained through any London agents. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCIES f 



JN the preceding pages some of the more important 
cxmditions regulating the health of babies have been 
explained, and where possible simple instructions have 
been given as to the manner in which the healthy activity of 
the various organs may l)e maintained, and sickness and disease 
prevented. In India, where the distances are so great as to 
render it often very difficult to obtain medical aid, it becomes 
important that nui^s and mothers should know the course to 
be adopted in sudden emergencies and accidents. 

Conaact in cases of accident. — In all cases of accident, the 
safety of the injured one depends upon the first steps taken 
by tlujse around to afford relief. If from the following pages 
a mother learns how' to act efficiently in such emergencies, she 
will have the pleasing satisfaction of knowing that she has 
gained that knowhKlge which may enable her at any moment 
to soothe the suffering, alkwiate the pain, and expedite the 
cure of her child, or to save the life of another. 

It is necessary in all cases of acculents to pay particular 
attention to the following points, in order that the treatment 
may be rewarded with the greatest success : — 


1. Try to be <’x>llected, calm, and decide^l ; and before adoptinp^ 

any mode of treatment make up your mind definitely as to 
what you intend to do. Having decided upon a course, carry 
out your intentions calmly and firmlj^ paying no attention to 
modifications suggesteti by bysiandera, which may cause delay 
and increase the sufferings of the injiireti one. 

2. I^y the patient in a pf>sition which is the most comfortable — 

usually on the back, and so in a horizontal position ; but if 
a difficulty is experienced in breathing w'heu so placed, then 
slightly raise the upper part of the body. 

8. Loosen the clothes about the neck, chest, and waist. 

4. If the body of the patient feels cold, cover it with blankets ; 
restore warmth by friction or other artificial means, unless 
the coldness is attended by copious bleeding. 

6, Do not administer stimulants unless the patient Is completely 
exhausted, or remains in a fainting cemdition for moiv. than 
twenty minutes, and even then only give small quantities. 
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Treatment of small cuts or wounds wliich are not of 

sufficient importance to need the advice of a surgeon. Such 
injuries are often rendered very tioublesonie or even dangeious 
by unskilful treatment. Care should always be exercised, 
therefore, even in the treatment of slight cuts and simple 
wounds. The wound should be waslied with a little warm 
water, if at hand, or cold water may be allowed freely to flow 
over it, the wound being afterwards wiped with clean linen. 
Such a mode of treatment secures the removal of dirt oi* 
fomgn matter. The cut edges should then be pressed firmly 
together, and held in their places by strips of plaster placed 
at l ight angles to the cut. 

T^ere cuts are more serious it becomes necessary to modify 
the mode of treatment, according to the kind of vessel fi*om 
which the blood is escaping. The blood Is contained in the 
bod> three kinds of blood-vessels — namely, arteries, 

veins, and the very minute vessels 
which connetrt the smaller arterial 
branc}u‘s with the small veins — 
the capillaries. The arteries are 
usually mo!(' deeply seated than 
the veins; in fact, most of the 
hl(X)d-vessels which can lie seen 
through the skin with the naked 
contained 

by these three classes of vessels 
varies in colour; that present in the arteries is bright red, 
and that of the veins dark red, whilst that which is found in 
the capillaries is intermediate in colour. 

The diiferences in the manner in which the blood leaves the 
vessels as well as its colour, enables one to determine the 
source from whence it comes. 

The blood which issues from a wounded artery is of a bright 
red colour, and spurts forth in jets corresponding to the b^ts 
of the heart, wliilst that from a vein is much darker in colour, 
and fiiows in a continuous stimm. In bleeding from capillaries 
the blood oozes from the wound. 



Bleeding may generally be stopped by pressure properly 
applied. Kemembering that the blood flows along veins towa/rds 
the heart, and along the arteries avxiy from the hearty it 
becomes necessary to explain how and where the pressure 
should be applied in the case of the two kinds of vessels. 
Where bleeding is from a wounded vein^ if direct pressure 
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will not Rtop the flow of blood, a ligature should be passed 
round the limb, and made to tightly press on the side of the 

cut remote from the heart. 

The blood from an injtired artery is jerked or spurts out 
fi'om the side of the wound which is nearer to the heart. If 
direct pressure will not check the bleeding, in this case a tight 
ligature must l)e passed round the limb, and be made to press 
especially on the part of the wounded vessel which is nearer to 
the heart. 

When bleeding is taking place from the external surface of 
the lx)dy from any cause, try — 


Direct pressure on the part, and raise the limb above the level of 
the }x)dy. if the wound is in the leg. let the patient be 
placed on the back and raise the leg. The pressure may Ikj 
produced by any soft substance, such as 
a haiidkendiief, sponge, cotton- w^ool, or . .fh — 
even the fingers. m lj 

If the above moans are not attended with the 
desired effect, but the bleeding remaitis 
unchecke<l by simple pressure, it is 
necessary to pass a tourniquet or liga- j ^ 

ture round the limb as tightly as {x>s8ible 
t tfi 7H rdiatrly above Xhii iKiiut imm which 
the blood issues. A medical man should J \ W 

then be sent for, or the patient carefully \ ^ 

removed to the liospital or to some place \ \ 

where surgical aid may be obtained. \y \ 

The ligature above alluded to may be y r 

made with a pcK’kct-hantlkerchief, strij»s ( 

of cloth, rope, twine, or indiarublx^r cord, 'iouri.i(iuct 

In caies of eoalp woundi, pressure can be uu»de fiom haudker* 
made on the woimd itself by means of audiulerto stop 

some stift substance, such as a hand- 
kerchief, cotton- w'ool, or a piece of lint. 

If a pail is made of such a 8ul>8taiice, and held pressed 
tightly down by the fingers, it will in most cases at once 
ari*est the bleeilirig. 


Blooding from the face and jawi may generally be aiTested in the 
same manner — that is, by using a pad to press the wounded 
pait down upon tlie haixi bones, w^hich are iKjneath. 

When the bleeding if coming flrom a leafed torfhoe— abscess, 
ulcer, or such like — and direct prt‘ssurc docs not check the 
flow of blood, the wound should bo bandaged tightly with 
styptic wool, w inch may be prermred by soaking good cotton- 
wool in a sti*ong solution of alum or tincture of steel, and 
allowing it to dry gradually. If no styptic wool is at hand, 
then ordinary wool or linen rag soaked in cold water, and 
made into a pad, should be tied tightly round over the 
wound. 
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Varicose Telus are due to the giving way of the little valves which 
normally regulate the flow of blood in the veins — the weight 
of the column of blood l>cing uncontrolled, causes the veins so 
diseased to become dilated. When a varicose vein in the leg 
has burst, the liml^ should be raised higher than the rest of 
the body, and a handkerchief or other bandage should be tied 
tightly below the wound. 

In cases where blood flows from the nose as the result of injury to 
some of its blood-vessels, cold water or ice should be applial. 
Some persons are very subject to bleeding from the nose, by 
which means it not unfrequently hap|)ens that they lose a 
very considerable quantity of bUnid ; in the case of growing 
children, and those suffering from debilitating diseases, this 
becomes a very serious matter, and moans should at once 
adopted to allay the flow of blooii. Tn such cases the patient 
should be kept perfectly quiet on his or her back, cold being 
applied at the same time to the bark of the neck, and a cold 
pad kept over the nose. If, however, such means fail to 
check the flow of blood, a piece of cotton-wool or styptic 
wool folded and tied to a piece of string sliould be ititnxluced 
into the nose, and gently pressed upwards. 

The vomiting or coughing up of blood in considerable quantities 
are symptoms of grave importance, wbicli arc often present 
in ulceration of the stomach and consumption in its many 
phases. In such cases the best ]>)an is to kcej) the patient as 
quiet as jiossible ; he should not Ix^ |V‘rmitted to sj>eak under 
any condition, but should be allowed to breathe fresh air 
freely, and ice or ice<l milk or water may be given. If the 
bleeding is very considerable, a cold wet towel may 1 k‘ applicxl 
to the chest, and if the blofKi flows from a broken vessel in 
the lungs, the patient should Ixi allowed to inhale freely the 
vapour of turpentine raixecl with sb^am. This may be pre- 
pares! by mixing three tablespoonfuls of turpentine with 
about a quart of Imiling water— the mixed .steam and vapour 
given off by which may be inhaled by the patient. 

In cases of bleeding, the patient fretjuently becomes weak 
and faint, Tliis is not necessaiily a dangerou.s or serioas sign, 
for the faintneas, which results in a quieted or re<hiced 
circulation, facilitators the staying of the hl(‘eding, for, the rate 
of flow and pressuie being rediH*ed, the blood sooner coagulates 
and forms little plugs of clot, which naturally close the injured 
vessels and check the flow of blood. Of course, if the faint is 
prolonged and the bleeding does not diminish, it becomes 
necessary to adopt means to I'evive the patient. 

Treatment of Boms. — Bunts are produced by flames and 
hot solid substances; they vary in seventy according to the 
source of heat by which they are produced, and the length of 
time during which the injured part is exposed. They may 
vary in nature from a slight redness of the akin to complete 
charring and destruction of the skin and flesh. 
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Scalds are produced by hot fluids : those resulting from oil 
or milk are more severe, as a rule, than those produced by 
water. The danger whicli attends this class of injuries varies 
with the part and the extent of the body involved ; for 
example, even slight burns or scalds, which involve a large 
surface, are generally more serious than severe burns which 
only effect a more limited area. Where the burn or scald is 
slight, and th€7*e is no actual wound ^ the part may be bathed , 
with, or soaked in, fi strong tepid solution of wasliing soda. 

The means that may be taken to relieve the suffering in the 
case of this class of injuries are : — 

Firstly^ is to exclude the air a.s quickly as possible by pouring 
over the injured part some linseed or sweet oil 

Secondly, carefully remove all clothing in contact with the 
part. If this cannot be easily done, the garments shoidd be 
h*eely cut, in older that the pain and siitiering may not be 
inci eased unnecessarily by dragging the clothes over the 
injured part. The oil may be ixiuied upon or l^tw'een the 
clothes and the bcKiy, if the burn is severe, for the oil softens 
the (‘loth and facilitates the removal of the clothes, thireby 
reducing the chances of tearing away tlie skin. 

Thirdly, soak some cotton-wool or lint in linseed or pure 
sweet oil, and apply it to the injured part, renewing the 
application from tiua* to time. Carron oil, which consists of 
equal parts of limewater and linseed oil, is one of the best 
remedies which can be employed. The oil employed may^be 
either linseed, olive, or almond oil, never any mineial oil, such 
as parattin or naphtha. 

Owing to the inflammable nature of clothing worn in India, 
espi^cially that of women and young children, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the clothes take fire. In no case of 
accident is there greater need for pi'esence of mind and coolness. 
Remember that air is necessary for combustion ; therefore, if 
a pei*son’s clothes take fire means should immediately be adopted 
to cut off the supply of aii-. This object ynay be attained by 
enveloping the person in a cloak, rug, blanket, or similar 
article. People should remember that if a person on fire runs 
the consequences will probably prove fatal ; a person whose 
clothes catch fire should throw himself down and roll over and 
over. Remember that persons who have been scalded or burnt 
suffer much from shock, and need relief from this; after 
attention has first been paid to the injured part, therefore, 
apply warm coverings and give warm stimulating drinks. 
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Treatment of Bites. — Bites of animals Aviih nharp teeth, 
such as cats, dogs, and fishes, may produi^e one or moi*e 
punctured or incised wounds, or tear the llesh and pix)duce a 
lacerated wound, or they may simply cause abriisions of the 
skin. The mode of treatment to be recommended will, of 
course, vary with the natui'e of the injury. Whei^e the pain 
is severe, hot fomentations or poultices are most soothing in 
their effects. 

A great deal of misapprehension exists as to the danger 
incurred by the bites of dogs, and it therefore will not be out 
of place to remark that there is no fear that hydrophobia will 
ensue unless the dog is afft^oted with the disease. 

The following notice with respect to the subject of hydro- 
phobia has recently been issued by the Brown Institution : — 
This disease occui's in dogs of all ages, and may appear at 
any season of the year. It is recognised by a change of 
demejinour of the dog, which l>ecomes dejected, morose, in- 
clined to imm, and anxious to hide itself. The animal gnaws 
at wood, stones, or any refust^ which it st‘es, snaps at imaginary 
objects, and Injcomes unusually excited by strange or sudden 
noises. It ruKs its tiiroat with its jwiws, as if striving to got 
rid of some object lodged tlusre; at tlie same time there is a 
n»ore or les^ abundant how of saliva from the mouth. The 
animal is, moreov(‘i’, very i’(»adilv excited, and barks with a 
peculiai*, harsh, stranp* ecaigh. 'Hie dog will attack its mitster 
or nui mats <d' any kind ; l»ut it i^^ most easily roust^l to fury 
by the pn*sence of other dogs. Jt is feari d ami shunned by 
healthy dogs — not cmly when it attacks them, but when the 
disease^ is in a very early .stage. There is throughout, the 
disease no dread of water. Before the tendency to bite shows 
itself the animal may l>e unusually affectionate to his master — 
licking his face and fawning upon him. In one form of the 
disease, railed “dumb madness/' there is a paralysis of the jaw, 
and therefore inability to bite. If a dug has shown any of 
the symptoms of madness mentioned above, or an unusual 
tendency to bite other animals, it should be at once loose- 
muzzled and securely chained up, but it is advisable that it 
should not be destroyed until it has been examined by some 
authority capable of deteiinining whether the animal be rabid 
or not. Owners of dogs tire warned of the danger they may 
incur by allowing their faces and hands (especially if scratched) 
to be licked by the animals, even if these show no sign of 
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When a person is bitten by a mad animal or snake at or.cc 
fiuck the wound ; do not losti a iiioniont. If the wound be in 
a limb tie the part above the wound™^.6., on the side of the 
wound which is nearer to the In art — and encourage it to bleed; 
and then suck it again. This may be done without fear, pro- 
vided that the operator has no wound on lips, tongue, or 
mouth. 

Stings. — The pain caused by the stings of wasps, bees, 
horaets, mosquitoes, etc., may be lessened by a few simple 
precautions. The sting, when left in the wound, should be 
lii‘st carefully extracted, and it is a good plan to then press 
the barrel of a key firmly lound the part. This precaution 
will prevent the iiTitating poison from spmiding. As the 
jK)ison is mostly of an acid nature, the appliciition of a little 
.'ilkfili, such as hartshoin, to the injured part, will produce 
immediate ixdief. (‘oiniuon stwla will answer very well; and 
in many cases application of soap, oil, or glycerine to the 
iujur^Hi surface has lunui iound useful. 

Bruises and sprains. - When a part of the l>ody is hnnsed it 
becomes swollen and disi oloured, asMiming a blue or blackish 
tint. Where the skin is not bix»ken the di.scoloratiou may not 
be seen at first, but in the course of a few days the surrounding 
skin l)ecomes yelhnv or red and blue, 'J'he discoloiaiiou and 
swelling are due to the escape of blood into the surrounding 
tissues; the [>art should, llierefore, l>e kept at ie>t, and cold 
should be applied. The injur* d jmrt should be bathed and 
kept cool by the aj»]dication of vei y cold watei*. A piece of 
ice wrapjied in linen and made into a cold ])atl is of great 
service. In cases where a bruise is associated with abrasion 
of the skin, it is a good plan to first apply a little vaseline to 
the wounded surface, and then place the cold pad or ice in 
position. 

The sprains of muscles or joints are often exceedingly 
troublesome injuries to recover from. They iequii*e, in the 
first place, absolute rest for the part injured. An application 
of heat gives the greate.st ease, therefore the part may be 
bathed with hot water. The addition of some sea-salt to the 
water will increase its usefulness. 

Some pi'efer to adept the cold w^ator cure.” The object 
then is to keftp down the tem|)era.ture of the injured part by 
the repeated application of cold water. When the sw^elling is 
mssi.ug off, the part should rubbed and carefully exercis^ 
Too prdonged icst is not advisable, aa ^stiffness follows. 
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Fainting, fits, and sndden illness. — When a person becomes 
insensible thi*ough faintness^ it is necessary to decide at once 
what means to take for his or her recovery. The following 
simple rules will be found of general use in such cases, but 
must, of course, be varied according to circumstances : — 

1 . — Lay t It person Jiat on the baclc^ loithout a pillow for the head ; 

m farf^ if it can he arramp d. it is better for the head to be 
lOLOer than the rest of the body. 

2 . — Loosen all tight parts of the dvess^ especially about the nech^ 

clufst^ and waist. 

3 . — If in a close-heated room^ churchy theatre^ cte.^ remore the 

patient to the fresh air at once. 

4 . — Smelling salts or spirits of hartshorn sfunild be held near the 

nostrils. 

6 . — Cold water should he sprinkled over tier face : and should the 
patient not recore/% cold water may be applied to the chest. 
A towel dipped in cold water will answer for this purjwsc 
very well. 

6 . — On the return of eonsewusness^ if the patient remains ivenkf 
administer stiniulants in small doses. 

When the fit is accompanied by restlessness or convulsions, 
cold should he applied to the hea<l, and the patient should be 
restrained, and if consciousness does not soon return, medical 
advice should be obtained. It not uiifre(|ueutly hap|X3ns that 
well-intentioned people try to force lujuids into the mouths of 
those suffering from convulsions ; it is, therefore, well to 
remember that this practice is attendtMl with the greatest 
danger. 

Convultioiis in children call for great promptitude on the 
pari of those at hand. If the child is fairly strong it should 
be {)laeed in a warm bath, and the head should l)e kept cold 
by a piece of linen or flannel soaked in cold water. If the 
child is weak, then a blanket biith should be administered 
instead of the warrn-watc^r bath. 

Sunstroke and Heatstroke are a most common form of 
accident in India. While the former usually comes on quite 
suddenly when a pei’son is exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, the latter may be product at night during the very hot 
season of the year. Where due care is tfiken to cover the head 
and back of the neck by means of a turban or sun hat the 
liability to sunstroke is reduced to a minimum. Against the 
causes which tend to produce heatstroke, however, the pre* 
ventative measures are not so simple. The matters to be 
attended to are good \*entiktion of bedrooms and avoidance 
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of overcrowding. Abstinence from all alcoholic liquors is a 
great safeguard against heat- or sunstroke, and a good rule is 
to avoiti sleep immediately after a meal. 

Where symptoms of sunstroke or heatstroke occur — 

1. Carry the patient to a cwl, shaded place, or dark room. 

2. Kemove the clothes at once, and lay the patient in a horizontal 

position, with the head and shoulders somewhat raised above 
the level of the Ixxiy. 

Pour cold water over the head, chest, and spine, till the patient 
lx*giijs to revive, or until medical aid is obtained. 

4. Allow the jtaticnt to remain as quiet as possible. 

Poisoning. — Whore a child or adult has taken poison either 
wilfully or accidentally, it is usually difficult to discover at 
once the nature of the }j<jison which has been given or taken. 
It is practically impossible in this small work to give precise 
details of (he symptoms which are indicative of different 
poisons, but at the same time .some general rules may be laid 
down which should servo as a safe guide on an emergency. 

It is fii'st necessary to tlecide whether it is pTObable that 
any case of sudden illm^ss is one of poisoning or not ; and the 
following points should guide one in the deoh'ion : — 

1. In a real c.ns<' of poisoning the symptoms appear 

suddenly. Huch is rarely the case in diseases, 
save apoplexy, sunstroke, and cholera. It there- 
fore follows that when a pei^on is suddenly seized 
with any of the following symptoms — vomiting, 
purging, delirium, or insensibility — that poison 
has been introduced into the body. 

2. The symptoms make theii' appearance after food or 

drink has been taken. 

3. Several persons who have partaken of the same food 

or drink will develop similar symptoms. Cholera 
is the only disease which is likely to affect several 
previously healthy people at the Siuiie time. 

Having decided that a pei'son has been jxiisoned, the next 
point is to determine as far as possible the nature of the 
poison. For convenience, all common poisons may be divided 
into three classes : — 

(a) Those which behave as narcotics and induce sleep. 

(ft) Those which are corrosive and, in consequence, destroy more or 
less the membmnes of the mouth and throat. 

(c) Thfvse which cause delirium. 
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Tlie naroatic poisonfi usuiilly contain opium in somo form 
or other. The symptoms are usually drowsiness and <leep 
sleep. The pupils of the eyes become very much contracted, 
the breathing becomes noisy, and the skin warm. Vomiting 
rarely occurs without the administration of an emetic. 

Treatment — As soon as possible administer an emetic sucli 
as may be prepared by mixing one ounce of common table salt 
with six ounces of warm water. 'Phis sliould bo given every 
(piarter of an lioiir until vomiting (Hems. A better emetic 
for adults is pn^pared by mixing about a tjuarter of an tmnt e 
of powdered mustard to six t>un(*os of water. A still l>etter 
emetic may l>o pre[>ai*<‘d from sulpliate of zinc itk doses of 
twenty to forty grains every qtiarter of an hour, <»r sulphate of 
coppta* dissolvetl hi water in ti\e to ten-grain <l(»st*s. Since the 
tendency of }>oisons of this class is to imhico sleep, every effort 
should Ih^ made to keep the patient awake by gi^'ing tlrinks of 
strong coffee, walking exe rcise, am] cold watei* sliould bedashed 
over fa(*e and nei»k. In extrena' cases, .arlirK ial respiration, 
as descrilH?Ml on p SS, must be res(a’ted to, and k(‘pf up for 
seventl hours. It is ad\ isa'nh' to adminisUa* a pnrgati\(* some 
liours after vomiting has In^eii induc»‘d. 

The corrosive poisons inclmle all iho.>e whieli tend to destroy 
the lining membrane of tlio mouth and alimentary <*anal. 
They are distinguishr^l at once from all others by the fact 
that they cause acute pain. I^oisons of this class an* often 
called acid {xjisons, but they include strong acids, alkalies, and 
certain mt‘tallic .substances. 

The acids wliich are most frequently met with a.H poisons 
are ; — carlx)lic, oxalic, hydrochloric or mnriatic, sidphiiric or 
oil of vitriol. 

The alkalies wdiioh commonly give iw to cases of poisoning 
ai'e caustic sotla. 

The metallic substances are compounds containing meivury. 

Treatment . — A jwrson who has taken a poison belonging 
to either of these cltissf^s usually conqdains of burning pitius 
in tlie throat and stomach, mn'ornpanied by \omiting and 
purging. Emetics should not be administered, but olive or 
linseed oil or egg should at once bo given. 

Where the sulxstam^e is an a<*id, give some harrnlms alkali, 
such as chalk oi* magnesia, in cases when* alkalies have 
swallowed, some mild acid shonhl be given, such us acetic acid 
(vinegar), or the juice of lemons. 

The poisons which produce excitement and delirium usually 
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cause a peculiar taste, and give rise to thirst, and pain in 
the stomach and throat. In India the best known poisons 
of this class are opium, datura, and arsenic. The symptoms 
vai^ with the amount, the kind of material, and with the 
individual; but usually they take the form of excitement, 
followed by sleep and delirium, insensibility and death ; con- 
vulsions sometimes occur. 

Treatment should be the same as in cases of narcotic j)oison-* 
ing. The lii'st point to he attended to in both cases is to rid 
the stomach of the object ionabh* matter by the action of an 
emetic, and tlieu to administer some s<M>thiiig drink, such as 
raw egg or egg and milk. When recovering, the patient needs 
stinnilant, sucli as strong tea and coflee. 

The following general rules should l>e rem 01111)61*611 and acte<l 
u}«)n in cases of poisoning : — 

1 . When a j>erson who has swallowed a poison seems 

likely to go to sleep keep him awake at all 
costs. 

2 . Should he exhibit a tendency to go ofi‘ into a fit, 

throw cold water into his face. 

3 . When there are no stains about the mouth or 

burning of the skin, give an emetic at once, 
eggs, milk, linseed or salad, hut not almond oil, 
and then strong tea or cotfee, 

4 . In cases wliere there are stains about the mouth and 

})urning of the skin do not give an emetic, but 
oil at onct*, followtnl by milk, or mw egg and flour 
Iw ateii up with water. 

5 . Wber<' phosphorus is the jioison do not give oil, 

Init fmjiuuit dos(w of magno.sia and water. 

Foreign bodies in the eye. nose, and ear. — It not nufi'e- 
quently happens that })artieles of dust, piems of stone, metal, 
insects, etc., lodge under the eyelids, and give rise to much 
irntation. Any of tlie alxive may usually be I'emoved with 
the folded corner of a handkei*chief. If much dust has 
passed under the t^yelid it may generally he i*emoved by 
carefully syringing with wainn water. After the removal of 
the irrittiting substance, if (he e3’e continues lo he piiinful, 
it is a good plan to drop between the lids a little sweet or 
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olive oil. If the pain still continues, a cold, wet compress 
should be applied. Quicklime, pieces of mortar, or other 
matters which are likely to irritate and burn sometimes find 
their way under the eyelid. They should be removed as 
speedily as possible, and the eye should be bathed with warm 
water and a little oil dropped between the lids as l>efore. 

Young children sometimes push pieces of pencil, })art8 of 
toys, beads, etc., into the nostrils. They should, if possible, be 
at once carefully removed; if it is difiicult to do this, a surgeon 
should be consulted. 

Flies and insects sometimes find their way into the oars. 
Sometimes children introduce into the tul>e of the ear bodies 
similar to those passed into the nose. The ear should, in such 
cases, be syringed out with warm water, and a little glycerine 
or oil dropped into the passage ; but if the K)dy is a solid, like 
a bead or piece of pencil, and it is not washed out by the 
syringing, then medical aid should Ix^ called in. The inex- 
perienced should not try to remov^e the foreign IkkIv ex(*ept by 
syringing, for efforts in this dii-ection miiy result in injury to 
the deliwite drum of the ear. 

The following system of restoring tlie apparently <load is 
recommended by the Koval Humane Society of London : — 

If from drowning, suffocation, or narcotic poisoning. — Send 
for medical assLtance, blankets, and dry clothing, but piwoed 
to treat the patient instantly. 

The points to he ahned at are and imTnediat-<dy, the 

restoration of breathing ; and seeondhj^ aft<*r breathing is 
restored, the promotion of warmth and circ ulation. 

The efforts to restore life must be persevered in until tlie 
arrival of me<lical assistance, or until tlie pulse and breathing 
have ceased for an hour. 

Kule 1 . — To adjust the Patient's Position. Place the patient 
on his back on a flat suiface, inclined a litth* from the 
upwards ; raise and support the head and shouldcu's on a small 
firm cushion or foldc^ji article of dress placMal under the 
shoulder-blades. Remove all tight clothing about the ne<rk 
and chest. 

Rule 2. — To maintain a Free Entrance of Air into ihe 
Windpipe. Cleanse the month and nostrils ; 0 |>en the mouth ; 
draw forward the patient’s toiigiu*, and ket^p it forward : an 
el^ic hand over the tongue and under the chin wUl answer 
this purpose. 
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Rule 3. — To imitate the Morem&nts of Breathing, 

First . — ^Induce inspiration. Place yourBelf at the head 
of the patient, grasp his arms, mist* them upwards 
by the sides of the head, stretcli them sttadily but 
gently upwards for two seconds. [By this means 
fresh air is dranm into the lungs by raising the rihs.^ 

Seco7ully. — Induce expiration. Immediately turn down 
the patient’s arms, and press them firmly but gently 
downwards against the sides of his chest, for two 
Kt^conds. [By this means foul air is expelled from the 
limys by depressing the rihs‘\ 

Thirdly . — Continue these movements. Repat these 
measuns alternately, deliberately, and peruse ver in gly, 
fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous effort 
to respir(‘ la* perceived. [By these means an exchange 
of air is produced in the lungs similar to that effected 
by 7iatural respiratum.^ 

When a spontaneous efibrt to respire is perceived, cease to 
imitate* the movements <jf breathing, and proceed to induce 
circulation and warmth {as below). 

Rule 4. — To excite Bespiration. During the employment of 
the al>ove method (xcih* the nostrils with snuff' or smelling- 
salts, or tickle the throat with a feather. Rub the chest and 
face briskly, and da.sh cold and hot water alternately on them. 
Friction of the limbs and body w ith dry flaniud or cloths should 
be had ivcourse to. When tliere is pr(X>f of returning n spi- 
ration, tlu* individual may l)e placed in a warm bath, the 
movements of the arms above de.scrib(*d l)eing continued until 
r<*spiration is fully restored. Raise tlu* body in twenty 
seconds to a sitting psition, dash cold w ater against the chest 
and face, and pass ammonia under the nose. Should a galvanic 
apparatus at hand, apply the sponges to the region of 
dii^hragm and heart . 

Treatment after natural breathing has been restored. — To 

induce drcnlation and warmth. W'^rap the patient in dry 
blanket^, and rub the limits upwards energetically. Promote 
the warmth of the body by hot flannels, l)ottles or bladders of 
hot water, and heatetl ladcks, the pit of the stomach, the 
armpits, and to the soles of the fet^. 

On the restoration of life, when the pwer of swallowing 
has returned, a teaspoonful (k warm water, small quantities of 
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wine, warm brandy and water, or coffee should be given. The 
patient should be kept in l>ed, and a disposition to sleep en- 
coumged. During reaction large mustard plasters to the 
chest and below the shoulders will greatly relieve the distressed 
breatliing. 

Note . — In all cases of prolonged immersion in cold w^ater, 
when the bieathing continues, a warm bath should be 
enudoyed to restore the temperature. 

If &01U intense cold. — Hub the body with snow, ice, or cold 
water. Kesiore warmth by slow d(‘gr<‘es. It is iiighly 
<langerous to fipply heat too early. 

If from intoxication. -Lay the individual on his side on a 
l)ed, with liis head raiseil. The patient slioukl be iudiured to 
vomit. Stinudants shoidd be uvoideil. 

If from apoplexy or from sunstroke. — ( ohi siumUl iK^ applitnl 
to the head, vvhicli should b* kept well raistnl. (lothing 
reiiioved from the neck and chest. Stimulants avoided. 

Appearances which generally indicate death. — Tliei'e is no 
Iweathing or hearts actio!i ; the (yelids are generally Imlf- 
clo.st*fl ; the [m[)ils dilated ; the jaws (dendied ; the fingers 
s(nni-contracted ; the tongue appearing l)etweon the teeth, 
and the mouth and nostrils are covered, with a frothy mucus. 
Coldness and pallor of surface in(aease>. 

The treatment rec^ommended ]>y the »Soc;icty is to k* perse > 
vered in for three or four hours. It is an errone<.)us opinion 
that |Ku*sons ai'o irreoovi*rable Ixjcause life does not soon make 
its appearance, as cases have come uialer the notit*e of the 
Bo<*icty of a successful it!stdt even after five hours^ perse 
\ erance. 
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MASTER WOOLWARD* 

(Aged 9;] moiulis.; 



The Green ^ 

Monghyc, 

India. 

Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in sending you a photo 
of my baby Fred, taken when he %vas 9^ months 
old. Since the age of tivo months he has been 
entirely fed on your Food, the photo speaks for 
itself hoiv ivell he has thriven, and for an infant 
brought up on the plains of India, he is strong, 
sturdy, and remarkably healthy. 

I cannot speak too highly of your Food, and 
sludl alieays recommend it as decidedly being the 
lost fn infants. 

Yours irui]\ 

Katie W'oolward. 

Oct. 20, 1894. 




MASTER GERALD MURRAY. 
(Aged 8 months.) 



The Nnv Home, 

Mussoorii\ 

H ll\ /\ 

Dear Sir, 

Unclosed yotf 7 vil! find a photo, of my htdii 
dy Gerald Murray, aged five months, who has 
heen brought np on your Food from the Jirst two 
nionths. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. \V. Murray. 

October 28, 1894. 



rrWASTER WILLIAM JOHN EALES. 
(Agod 1 year ll months.) 
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MASTER JACKSON. 
(Aged 11 months.) 
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ANNIE K. V. LOUQHTON 
(Aged 18 months.) 
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MISS FLORENCE PALMER. 
(Aged 2 years 3 months.) 

MISS MAUD PALMER. 

(Ac;ed 13 months.) 



Tharrawaddy^ 

Lower Btcrmah^ 

An\:;ust 13, [894. 

Dear SirSy 

/ /mve much pleasure in sending; you a photo- 
graph of my two children y Florence and Maud Painter^ 
aged two years and three months and one year. They 
ha7k* been entirely brought up on your Food since their 
birth, and have given me no anxiety^ as they have kept 
perfect healthy and teethed very easily. Both began to 
walk at the age of ten months^ 

I should like to mention to you that I did not find 
the i/nantities given in the directions agree with my 
children. 

When they reached their tliird month I was then 
them a full tea-spoon of your Food, at six 
mouths a dessert-spoonful, and a table-spoonful at 
the aj;e of a year old, and I found them do excellently. 
I knOiO of two cases ivliere mothers have tried your F'ood 
according to directions, and have been obliged to stop it, 
as it has not agreed with their ehildren : but no sooner 
the quantities were lessened the children did well. 

I have recommended your Food to all mothers, as I 
think that through it my babies have been reared, as 
they were very' delicate children when born. 

Please acknowledge the photograph, as I should like 
to know of its arrival. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. M. Palmer. 

To Messrs. Mellin, Co., 

MarlbortP Works, London, S.E. 



MISS PEARSE. 
(Aged 14 months.) 






MASTER WALTER C. PRICE. 

(Aged 6 months.) 



j 63 , Camp Road, 

Rangoon, 

Biirma, India. 

Dear Sir, 

/ have vineh pleasure in sending you a 
photo of my little son, Walter Cyril, who is con- 
sidered by all those who have seen him to be the 
prize baby of Burma, thanks to Mellins Food, 
on sohich he has been fed since he was six ivecks 
old. The photo was taken when he loas only five 
months. I trust that (he photo as an advertise- 
ment will speak for itself out in this land of 
banishment, and prove what a boon “ Mclliiis 
Food ” is for infants. 

Yours truly, 

Marv Trice. 

15, Royal 's/net. 

La leu (tit. 
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MISS C. MAY TEMPLE 
(Aged O months.) 
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MASTER DAVID THOMSON 
(Afired lO months.) 
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I, Westfield Terrace, 

Ballatcru, 

22)ul, 1894 . 

Dear Sir, 

/ think you zviU he interested to see the en- 
closed photograph, and may wish to use it as an 
adx'crtisenient for your wonderful Food. Thechdd 
is a little girl from Agra, India. She zvas picked 
up and laid in a basket on my doorstep early last 
year. I sent her to an Orphanage five miles from 
Agra, and the 'wife of the Superintendent, Rev. 
A. If. Wright, C.M.S., has 'written to me lately, 
enclosing the little girl's picture, and she says, 
“ Sophy J-'atey, just as she is, she zcas but skin and 
tone, and 'we feared dying ; as a last hope zve gaze 
her Mellin's Food, and the result zoas zeonder- 
fnir 

Yours faithfully, 

Sophia Bland. 





PART III. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION 

or 

MELLIN’S FOOD 

IN 

Teliigu Sindhi 
Persian Urdu 



Guzerati 

Marathi 
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GUZERATI. 


nitfjil «t*ll MlS* 

50 1 'HI ^ 511 ■'ni s. 


%tu- V yV *! 

•fl H^fir StiM ^ «i> ti. n<(l ^k<(l "^lU •»»< 

^ v»IUH ^\ ^ «>«wl 

KiXi ^ • 

•iM\i <\M\ M«in Mi6 

•tiMj cim »HiVi^^ Mii wi/m ^*i'OiNu«4i5i. 

^— JieO^i •5 iiM%'<Hi h^i^Ji rvMr<»*»l ^ ^ o*«^» 

•nu 5l. 

<im *i><i5i ^>11^ i>*li it 

V.— »J«n^ «*i«it^^i ^1^1% eticni •i«ii Hi=8i •t'A* 

M-— *H*ti^«n Miitm 

V — W« Mtiii <lcl •t'fl. , 

'*.— >Sii^i% iWi^tMi ^I5tf •fti tim H^^\ ^UHl«0 l<im*fA (^mi »J«r^ ^ 
«i^»4 flUU 3l 

^M\k i^«i "^1^1% Mi«0Hi M»»n ^iHi > «1 M)(l 

*%nr v«4 sci^ *jt« m't. 

'H*fl^«U ‘»nivi%4l 'H-1lc|4><i •fl'^l>n ^<l55«H«ni Mtw 

<l<(ir^w 5inMl n%n 

«*<«ti^i^i Vil^i% ^ M'A tpa »C(» tin'll 

^iMnra'<i ^» 4 *« v%»m ^ ^ > 

^ui% ^JiM%«nrn iJt ^*a Mvw K^i •tin. 

H*u^«i ^1^1%"^ *fi^ Mww >iiMd •<» w 

13.-?l€n3i •tniqflii •5|iili%ta Mii tv 54 W n dVJ’^ 

w.-ii-sa;i «if!t^^t -5ii^i% MHi vvd» »«N'i«iiv <»M ^ «i»n un 

«4VJ> 


Mtifi Hiftilk 'HlAJl’iM ittNAil nPi^ «M<l<n. 

n.-'H«»l6nffl*H«lUMl*U3V“tiMHi»flk«'ll'i. ^ . JW J, 

V— VI vnf** (Viq-tHJ »ii'm vit^t «vt m 

vyO <iHi w wtni^^ *^1^1% qN"^!* \4\ 

«.-M»a^HiHlHnr-6 Cmqqi^ liJ^A «lt) HWi <«*si |V » M»«(l Hllli 

%$. •v^'^t net bH 

%.A ^ ^ ^ 

«iv m 

«qi n\^ t'* ^ 
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^ — mkiimA h\c 

4 nII* ’i'a4\a4R qMn miI «m^ fil. tnj 

q'M^ '*«U 1 n[, n >i^»i H^r\\ ^ ifO 

•*m 'h'^ Mmi-il blMMl •» »Hl'?). 

\\<\\ ^■'A «ii'/|‘i^ ^mi»A Xji- ^jn^Mi^i H'Jii u\i' ^ 

«v4ilV ni n'^ eiVl*^ Vtq«*A <tJm *1 ^I?I!j h^«<l Mil 

«H«r3 i n^ tA'^l *3l* **4»'A‘i 'M»lf Hi nHn Hdlli ^i4\ tlafl. Ufiio 

lli^ TtHHiii ^ ili vuil M^-fl 5j. 

1 — %v< ^ n^ll IjHni e»\4l\ »iHM ^ ^41- 

vMitft ^i*^ •< 3^. >»»^ \U 'I mM ft'A Mt«j[l Hl<Ml«^ «*4|. 

<n»>»« iK *li«i ii>*o 

MH| ^S'-i V«A *«l«l4 '<l'4{l'»l 

V'** **^ ’iii^ V.M <\\ 

|til *H'nan, m«T^« ^ini'^i ’^iiUib «^<ti N*at '^im iX n^i "m '«i6ui'^i n\m 

^1 ^n?l!l »MIVC(J ol'Hn iflt[l><i tl'»4il. 

nj 3|ii4^ ^^‘^ HuOtti fUi^Vl •An*; v'^ V'^ 

N‘i ell *> Mfiti V** n •»i<td v!4 aiiMHH aiAM'ii 

i— >J1t^.l% i6«l aUH •A^^^i. 5|l*iHi^^h eii^l ^lM>t if*, ilH'il <H«^^| *1*0 

el'^l V<W iv'l. MlVHlt si«l Ml’S) “X, i(J‘4S< 9^1\ "Jl ili'ii 

mi'll ^4^1 »R*l 41'4‘ii ^ ^4ilt •iH'l'it'^l ^vT^ qitli >rm Cl- ^l4U't'H^A«»ll- 

tA*^ 4i« mn»0 nt^i Mil •nv ni »> ni'^'ili "im n HfnAIr <*tHt<ai ^-ii vi- 

Mil-tl iClH ^i«l •ll^^lMi Miil (Vri« ^vi Hl*Wl 'Mil MlHlH 5,^1 HHl'j'^ HlciMl ?l^ 

^%^i ili. ^inMi »*iiAs^i M^ii^Mi M'i ni wOm ^ 6*11 ni<i nMR 4 H^i 'h'H 'n> 
*^6^1 hiah'H 'HiMeil Ni«i n?n ii<l Mis'll. 

« —^linni-ft MA A*^ M MA ■^‘A %M?!>Hn ^1% ^I'AAi. M'*i^ 'M:|i|o»<l MUfl n?A«» 
“el Sll^ l^utl AlUll '^lO 'HM MiCli ^V(l <\|<l Mm(lMl Hl'*A ^ycil. *A XlUll ni 

^IV, Al^U^eCl MiM^UtiiM. 

A— HIAHAHI^^AI AIMHI MAIiaiMl qV^l ^Rl% AlA^ AS^ '<•'*1^ 

^ AiMlAl*ilMi3l^>4«llH'^l>n, Alil^n^ i^niAHl*ill| «l All ^iHlb 'Hlc^iwr 

#ivf^ iiA ilkAiM Auk- "\4 «ih ^h^i^ Aiwi^iAj'xHni AH^ii 5mtfi ant 'ai?ih nniHi 
4HAIMI AMI ^lAAAIMt Ml»il AMI HtlT^ NlAl-O 't‘^\ M^lMlStil- M’iwi A ’HU 'HiAlilMl AA* 

ilAfll AMI Ai"? Al^ MAilA^- 'HI6«(l 5MHA* tH A A •iMlW'^ 

*H^tA 'HtV^l'ilM A» AH1 Ci, aH”;! M»Xl AlAll M^ •AM AM AlHlS 

MAa"^ Mli A« AM^l'ilM '2l4*ll 'Hl'^' Ml<l HIA'j M^IM^ A ell Mill 

'll'«n AlWl'J^ >AlS*Xl. AlMH^^lMj \\m iHAl ’Aiy MlMl'l 5|AA^‘. M'H ^ 

^iHlh <Ml'^ Mi Cl ^(j^iM'Hl'HrMOiJniMi sm 5l '^•\[ bHAl •'Hi a^liQlt 
iMMiMIMil Hli’e AlAi- ;aiA^A Mt4 '^lHl!» Ml«{l AMI iMl MMI«\Mi llqi ^ AI<1^ 
A’VH AMI Al"^ Al"^ AMtHI HMlill ««4l0 

V— ••^l^ 'filH WlSllUi Ml Ml^l% %|4Al AUl tM'^l'i AAlAA'fl ^In'^lli ^Uli 

;f|el MAlJAIMl Ml^l’iiM^^liil^l AiH 'Al’MA MlAl^ \ tttt^ ’'•tAln'l MIAtl llflO- 
A*4'ilMi AAA AIHI*! ^U^'^AI i^Al A’Ai'^ 4^1 MMAl"?^! AlHlIl WHfil <1^1 W- 

’lAi A'Al> AlH MMl’^l 4^1, MMAl'^ll Aili SMl MiaahI Sliv^Aj ^ ^l'*‘Ml^l 4^1. 

Ml ClwOoVA MaO AA^ MIVCI. MA^.^ ••■Ml> Ml AMI? (xHAItjlilH MIIiXmI 4IMMi’ilM Cl fMl> 
'Si Aln*^! M-HIWM Cii vti<q^lAallqi4 aHl^tX Al Civ siHq’iwi .Mli| n^x\ Al 

MiVMIM'I MlA«i MIM^I Alfl HIAH^ AHil M^l A HIM •*^,’tlM^M'l MAHIA^ M^ n^'l 

%Rtl. AIA^I MIA'Q ^li^. **lH A UAAHi Mllj 'rA»^MAH. AlAAl Miiil. • 

S4 «A^ Aa'H AAlj Cl i Ml ^l?l*» «0 M| M^ HC^IjAI IHnMlMl V’-'* ‘^^SAefl ilM 

* •iM Ml'S! Cl- A ^4*ll i A MiTm <lil Al’lh MlU|H(l MIA Cl M^l ^iHl^ 

AlA^Al MiAHilAl AHllJ ili M«il Ml ^I?l1i AlilH 4i^«0 hiC Cl. M. MlA 

A*^! A ^l ^ AIMAMI *l5l *ilM A<1 ‘ii'AOlill >(|^l AIA«0 Ml ‘Alllb AMI^ 

%HAl>ti AIMHAI ^Al AV»I> MIA(1 AIA^. 

ll7\l Vl> Cli mil ^IHl*j AMi'> ^IXHl^H ^ MAI MIH^ Ml;J |M 

M^*' HIAA “ilM 2lMAl'?l MAHAIMi <iAA Al?l»» Mlil MUxJ TaM'jA MM?ll AlQ. M^^ 

^Ml ^Al4l sVt MAcil A»(l HCOa AAI^IHI MUl%A| ^IMil 'Si Cl i tl^ M«(l ^ 

MlA^ll MAI^ MuA MIM Cl M^ a MAtJ^^jMlVlH'^ 4 iM A ^ ^ 

y.— Mllket ^ >«<tl Ml<ll*« Wtl^VR MM >iMliAI lilM A^ MlX ^M!3<ft. 

^.— iAA WA *4^1 'leil^ MAi«1^ miT^^ Mi^’iAA ^HA^dMi Iai aaOmI ^^aMi. 

? — HUO Ali mMI^I A^lM ^4« MlMd VM .Mld^l A|^l% RaHIMI Wift 

AHMlMiUAWl> MIMAIM MM4H%A AMU H«MA MAl«X;ai*'miuH[l Hll«l J-M, Cl'AMft amHM 
AMl> A‘i*i m51 Cl MUt MIM 4»Ai« MM^ll Ai 4MiMt4e%M^^ MMAI ^ Cl«an4l 
4|tl*i%;4 tin Ail 
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•> VieHicO^ll *^1^1% lull ^llll MlH>< M4?|. •a||> 

Hini*J %'** n !Jl'%%l\% t4fi. 


yliftisl. 

vi><n imaMM-ii 5i. 

M. tjili«(^ 

ClI. •»« ^1 tcvjfi 

^l«r>ill ^ H-Ufll '♦IV •a'4M» Jl^ «lrHl '*ftw\ Ml?TSl H\ni m$(|W iD(. 

M<a4l h"^"^ tm '<hH w»4;tV4D^, uliA OKI'S! Oli 'ii'ij 

wunvl n Vil' iMl. ^’^I?IS»H1^ MmM Vi"?)! i^’fl'll q'MIlW «(’ail ‘i'i«!l'{l 

^«0. 4l«*«i ii^l V|M M^i«r ntf Miiil ^al ^ ‘IlHn Ml <i!» Hill '11(1. 

' ^ ViM. s'!. 

•fMHM «IMI MIlT^fn 

«'4M Ml?9 qi, 

^It\4 <riHi. 1H, ’SlHi. tf. 

fit '»^lqi^ Hl"^ H^KS:. 

MunVl Mil ^ ^iHiS MMilMi «3i l-fl hum mI mmUmi 'Iri'jI 1 M^nien 

1| Ml<^ 4l MM ^ Ml HI HI MMlH'il d^HH^ MlH i^qi 

> 1^1 <IM muImi ’liHibMi 5l dqi m«aliHHiMl mmi ^i^mi huk i ilui 'di*M >MiHi\i 4 hmI nl mmiImi 

MHiI MHlt h4- 

^M. il , ■"HR. Hfl. ’SiHl. ’SIA-MaMMIIi CwPliH IiIhIH, MpiqV 

! MM, HiOfi- m «1 Moso. 

l<r*hi ^ •ncili MiHiij «ir HiHni Mf^ 1 m 1 fll 'liHii 'Hi'ft 

<tMli sj>q MMw Hiili ^ MMilli ^\\\'i ^iHib «iH 

m«(l ^1 mmIiI Mill ^ 'niHii diqili ^ 

i Mli nl MMlltU ^RI'I M.HmIiIIm*!' tllll qVll •*iq(<ll Ml ^Mll lll ms M^l«^ 

^4qi'<i <li MIHII HlWl lAl. Vilflft tiitt Ml MiH ifl 

M<1 ni*M 

Ml IMdl MlidlMl. Ml- I? >0l»J|Ml^ IW ^ 

niili- MiMliil MMtlcii 1 iMi Mi4«0 Mill IsH IiimimIi nl mm4 

V^lllO 4dHon«^ CmMUM M«^ |>sdl MMUMIV ^ ^ll iH^. 

Ml 1(111*1 MMiqiMHl l<J MIM*^ MU| ♦SM'ill MM M>3J| 5t 111 MlM Mintl'O 

«H SMI MUkMlMi aqiHil MMMIflUi'lMl MSlO Sll ^Slll llHIl |C(M%« M ill. M11*/1 Mill 
Ml'ftSl slMill ^M\^l MMiMlHl ll Ml lUlk |<l«0 MISMl MUll Ml MISMI MUMI S»0 1 flqUMt 
Isiuy sl«l idlldlHii^mf. 

iiMsi i MiHii MV q^Mi tiOl Min^ ^ ihO m 1«I mifiw sfVi tlj. »*(’:) tcyt ihmi 

MiSll sImImI 'KtHHEMK HlW MMI SftMl iuTvMi Mill! MiH iCl lilll mIiIi M| 'IHII 1 11 
«llMqi Mlill fMlHdlll MA(1 ll M«ft Ml iHlll HtHl Mou-fi Hl^ MlUl Mil Ml 

^IHII 1. =1 vil •^M ll«ft MiHill IlM^ «4 VI lis 5l*(r m 11«H Mil S^ Mill VM 

eii HMllll ^nil MMM-J WM 1 

1 «>Mt«l'*^lllj Mil Hull Islin I?w|. Mipl 1 Ml 

MMtl'dl MHll /Mll^lil liiHMIMMi M.0 ^ll sMt- 

(nil)- Mi% iMlIf %I«I>UIM 
Sid HIM lift- Hl Ml »ft iftlil VM \C9C. 


MllllmiMllllHi MSI ^ MIMI l?<ltMll 1 il llHlI Iqi'ft Mil|M«| itfllSMI •si ifl 

MU? MiT 1 1 1 MMlHfl «l*i 1 Mil QviHift Ml ilMMll '^ifl SIM 1 1 Hl-i JM frT»(i m<#( 1 |J| *1% 1 qMl 

Mi m 1 <MMllll llHl'v M^li 1 MSI '1 \m jUm ^IHT^IMI IHmI M^l ^iflMlll 1 ^ Hii^« 

JMHI'MH HIMIvitft Mi'll llsllKlvi Hl 1 Mh mI •<Q4IS 1 Mll<ft hTusI 

qlili ms 1- 

MsHSHliflHi MM%lMlm«n^l MlljlHh lHH H\%\i IIM UliUft flMI ^Isid 

Plisl \lUHi4l "21 Ml\»l »1Milli 1 iMli H<i 4 ulssl M»ft vV MI*MI V»^l 

MliO jImMiI 1 Mlt<l •nm vilil SSiqqiM llllyilli Mift <IM ^iftlMIlIVli 

HUH MM llllMtlii SM1MM»*(I mImm «>J«0 MM tk 


UM m Iftl inilistl WiMimil MM Ml mIm MM» m1 Ah MJ Mll^dlltl MJiA 


rmiI Ah* 4 
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'O. fif«'*« ^-S •>>'(l»ll «JMi 

^ '*0. ^ttiHM«fl !!93(<KO i»M»(i, flIlUt *1*^ 

*|«» ^-4 'O. ^*4 J'NHl 

; \f. fVl^<(l. iVl'ti •> ^4«4 ^-4 ^ 


linn <r»«isHi nwtfl »li » «a ^ »h!i ^ «ft. \. \ 

“MW-UX Mill 

o ^«{ln \t%i «is«t- ’ilM. tf. 


'^«nini liidi »«(lii^tl *HM<tt v'»il ^ «!• *hh \ <n. Hiiift <|t. 

*l Hii«4«ii>il tti*i3 


MARATHI. 


aRfi^ ? 3T5Rit^ <n«ftai. 


'irt^ w). 

au’S.sr^iSS W ^.»»«f.(«i* 

<»OT «nr?l, j^^**^* qrrqtq Rrqarqr^ qpnt qnFV «nt 9 ^ 


qforqtq ^rsr qit’ 447^7^1 
1*fT«q (>q^ ) iri^RTRif^r ^• 
wq^4n^-. 


;TOtT 7 tS 5< 


afij^ ^ 

ifM^qr ^5rfr qf^t. 


5^ q 11^ ^5^ ^ ^rt^R% *|T ( ) 1W1I 

^ -MMr^ ^ (»w), <it?T vrttTO qlf« t qt(%4 aff # wT*n!m jO Kt?H t ? 5»it?r Ar^arHi «rrl 
**^<f ftf« 5:vs»*n^ «rW. 

«nr ( im), <ft<T % ^vA *n^ ?» mi »w?rm < "jrjt ipftrtiftw iwi^itu 

fmiwmw. 

¥.--Wi^<f¥(»iir),Ti^e»nT^irr?i RTT 
(MfrX *4t?r <rw^ *w>r. 

l.- jtftM l ^ (ifw ),l •m% 4r% f:«i ^ »iiwTiw? ^tnr^^'S^ *Bff. 

•.-Wwrt »i:t ( wr),? w]^ M t inrN? 45^ ^j{ fWN^ (tA't wili’wdfflf t <HrtM< 
nm ir^rt »?f^, 

rf.*-^f>r^^(iTW),? Ar^»«^it»m?qrii'»»t?xpBTOir<r^3lrnr (»rnw4j unr^wll 

V ^<%ir«ir (Mnr^rnrt^ vqvqrni^r 

Wfv «?r?w. 

ty (»4^ X PtiT *m:, likn wm n bw v^imn f tPnwnw^t 

%mn 

V ( tm), I »m f«WI t inw ^ryK^Nf nrH fit Wilt, 

( »iw )»| qrf% ^ ^ nrnrfq m qcdU. 
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<0? «ri»ftar <»Pjn S 'c rt ^ffn i t mwrfawjr^. 

X. ffnw j«hf qTi*«inCf if? titpT. Rar^ •rl *1“!^ ?»Tit <Trattc \ ipt 

«<i» » qpft^ftr cpjW fr^lJT nn>. 

vw $jr tnwt Rrtn *1? whi finmft. 

\. ?f^(trar?^:?iTm!njrqi«:?r wrTfffn Jlmil »itf^ f<nfcTiT <nfita»T# crniil ♦w n» 

nrff «nfj 5 ^rrf^t X irnt g«r: ancr <ii?fi. 

ifhr 

\. ^(fH^ m m ar«T^ ^TPi » wiR <r nT«r»a/a* 

R. ^ ?*rt?r iTCTfi H^r4^ nrH ni^ ^ ^ 

UniRT g fWW lT 

^ »w Ip'arr^ «fft*n^.--»r 5 <n*rm wwj^l^iim aTii*wX? arm^t «rf«r? 

w^b m *Tfl'»qTW ?!r*iir yKur'^w^^B «r •«t« n «c ’fi'R'i^ tn'i^i? «f «f ct1l 

••nw 5«=«rnr «nfl«niT rf vitw-i fxw ^«r Pr^r^ir*^ itW. *K4»tR’^. ^mvrCn »w ^itk^ Tft 5»t« Tw «tl 
it^f*9rb WK y«{jJ 4? b’?! ?rr nmr arw^X f^rnirw «n^ jt^t. aDi»r ^ i^< *i"»t sft in# 

««nir#- rf prirntm jft mzi<i ^ im«ff. cm wSc vm f?#. »<«m »tii# <ilft?r nr itcc nw 
ot «rr wnr ^41. 

^ Trtrrr cmfirrlr ?w onfirr## «nt# >Tnr*cTiii»Trw mi^. cmirXcn# 

JTT# »ni!cc 7m^ »«inn#iwr^4t art’ll <ncttmcfnitt «m?*. trk wrfir tfnt, 

atf?# *rm wmu pimS ^ iXw^ht 2nx’» ’^ar cffi n^f # vimm^ 

%ff1. »r ^ yrrc <m jwTk »mT # mr c?r<rT •!#« ar Twary: wa *fra Tiartf. ««n »m?it ^ jj# cVf. 

C'ff mf) tnrmt. cr m <rm ^r«« ( i?np <jfn ) m'^ »nnH ^inr? im Hn nr a?ac »ic(«ir arrafiX'# lar {^nrfr- 
ir wnrcT^f^? m.c nr^ir ^rcTfr. ^ nr# f#am «maaw «#nfn la^rn if^clt^^ nmr %#wir jvrcr la^rn 
cr a#, wr »iimi firi^ fluff md nt narr ##aqTaT yrarn crw; cm c-ct cir ntift 

^ |» iacrftcwmT.--3|T ( anr) »iftnni V? cainir® #« a%. cm# »wm cnnrn aiif? crt# «nci rTmci 
»a4nn^ mfi. bwni^ crV# rtnr <r«# ?afcr ac tr Xnw arnr. nr err <n rnna ^?tc w’t vbr irr f?mt 
»**r aifWr: cr crrfXn ftrva.av# ycaaflr (Ire laffr mfrwm Hj flea n^rw ar arl Hsai arc'ar^aTrift ca ii’abr 
•re aracT#. rraarl acarrt ara#^ ia%*ntai<! cr to c#c nr we aifW W# ci# 

actccawr#Hnaa#ifr##arac¥apf(aaflr * 

#. iraFtn^t aT7»<^ a aaff ftlTa RfflrTartif c ff^r orrlb. ai#c ate it am# arc enrt anf# 
iaa>T ctff jfMa ttr ar»ata Jjart <fa w(7m »w# c?t efat, cm acr lie ac »ni# pRi Ww prt ansi 
latra cr»anr atata. 

V fafwT afTfrtararar#? am ant aarm a# wall cm ctf j# a eiw mmi f elf aw jetef . 
afccr w(# cata canra orat wla ami# aaar acre wtaai #a arfr. ett jatw aapT «ftrraa.% finer fcitet 
pat amt ctra wart t eatf ar IXvarw ta^ra anr«arav# wa amr aannr.# ff*r# ncr w>. affwr f c fc airca* 

am #m#c <ra gtcc #»t cr#. a^H r nr«w w-r^ areXar f^a »ww ac w#. ct m aim arlir ?i9 art 
aemf arcff# cr aawr^r f> arf anm ?c ^#rt# n<'m nr amr# cam am# am# arift cf ccc TOC 
wwl. crl »arm ccarr lirfc ani# ame acn a«w ar ccw a^c arf anrai anfe ormrer enr cipf ny cf cn# 
afcr iMI# erf pr# a aryia tww amiir *afmTaiii fCfli ([c mr# a am curia orb imera cfw criiei 
wt. 

V am man ate jTf rr jemv# an> tf itwear ipffa air> c7 am ^armi fita w# at cm# «W ^ 
wl# flcrr area ara# arff* am a«aa arm ft# ctw Re riiran w creta errtet R# ailra Wear amw^ aacT<l 

act) fam #ra»<r aafe nr wtif clef cc wt f arf^efarat. aranraa. arf mmr a tat f cla 
c|a 'awf w> »rrm fittcca t# ymt «#ri# alcec# wa#t ara# ac f ^c err aa«»# ama inm 5 «ar# 
fa cf crmf<T!xaa acaara e# a^ ace ar/faf #}e. 

avatraniwaaraweaWeacarwcieintarcrncatamf elf rroa^^ falectfl a nr e ar a r w - 
cte w# arTf# eat f ea »«ie f^miar amam ftaeta taeaie ##. 

Iff *ae|# tt wawnaar ?wmr arwete era #c waa. t# artm aart craare (It erara tt ei fmmT 
eaa w# cm # m a tnmta ate aa#a am# »l!^^r ar «mrfffr arlt##, ai^y «rf % ctf f^ae fim cr 
Ira wW at art m aair ertW! reirf era erfa arcrai am# eril »arfe emfl, 

^ m ftaSb eie j#ri# aaifi arac irit f erarm eaia et f ctrihiec w#. erHI^ aiaf are* ae #^' 
ml »iet^ cm aJftc w?. Rair m e ? Omf awIPaia efta to facf cfc tIHaaar m amte aaii 
ff an# cr# ftrec# aieal wV^e ^anrart anr arac a err f ac afr am aair f# 

«. wmft*«KwR<!t*«jinwTOmanfnnrwn«i*fWem 

V «afiteTcatarimtirc#a«i^5eftrctfni# miiatfeat m crrcat cacmieflTTOit. 

j \ afa r aratr fbar itt# aarm fait ^ wie fteafl. ire^ m% tm* %•! ftaelea «a># »mar aeamrf rit 
efwflmaaf wl «afl. aefflwfVtat am ta amemr w err ae#.Va# e waft f%ar mrana wir ee ww 
at y ftmla ata f e <t# ww# /bar y ar«rff a creel flaw gr»wyir aiiwt ftw ^ 

*V lita t wet wearm eraem aor ea^ c#e writ ywiitamw »alfflf tfft ft It 

tf wflf ftif nwairf. I ifttat TOI^attaa ferfeawifirff»t#<i. 
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TELUGU. 

SfeS^oXoSoa 
SSba W 5’^oSo:^^s5S3‘'?^SSboa5:5?3S^^JSiB J 

’a_g aw«52^SPl3iioO %/L^ l.^^;5 

SftII^O*^<5? <5i^ »r*‘^ciO’J) SWW T»^AOt^^J|^fiA»\K, SSr'^CC&A^ &0 

r'Sicijso^S 

*5^invtr* ^tPCJTPfdAoO^i tf ’^^O'iivljS^ 

5Hi^4»a»ri3. 

’Sif^r «a<fia® «4o^o& as «f^&oSb d^)tJ^;5a e;i7r:— 

ft ‘S^n^!^f^;S^tSs^\^^ irtuS^fth T^’o/fJpooCbod t#?^V*or7S£fa&i 

^ •a.'f)j8‘t»^iffij»», Stir ;^a^66o^ aa^alvfoa. 

s 4p<i4a^tf tiira«r dd^s-ivsr ii»6 

V ‘db'^H ;ijjr*jr<» •r’JjTT* fic^'t'^iiti. 

H *a.i»S'«a<tfaii, asd« -5*4 fy^^tpa ^^t»x’t)6T*tJB. 

Ik ■au|D|S‘ea<Saio, )losv;di ito t#-ifijd»7r* ffo3^6T*d/. 

« ’»»jJ5’tji<«iS», i« 0K>» x:gda a&efi r^t^r^^ba*© 

Cio&4^dJ[(^0. 

r d'^rcii ©"©Tr* t5;Hya», 

F tuftSTti^^yafoj TiT'jJgaBwlAJ'ti'^ Ao2!S3ttir^ 'w63^^ab«x>'4paTr* ^S(t&3>j| srdBb;Sp7(e»:r»&l eobo 
li ;&<&abu««* r«A^^v>/<jjS e;S;r8eYj»a;j». 

r»# •fc.i>r«*sH«^^j »5'Vosrtfc nStps^K^o s^Qfo 'Cr-£^;i 

r>r> f)3ryry^S2 rO'^wi!5^;^?5‘;g;o viejiyi>«;iafc?awf*;r«jtjja 

\M •a.‘Rir«»tf<54*i, 48 UrtXi W'R ^ ^C't<KJ>i)od. 

M ia:»K’0»<y4«, S»V® e^)tf^a^<JS>dA;J3. 

>¥ ’Bjhr OSSA'S ^sr T*«!a)pJ6 at Tr'Act TcfiT* sSns# wi9*citjir*<;ij^7P 

«Djdii fi4&«4A'©a, 

•ajcr j:}j8oe»r»x'aw;4» «i5o-S) ^ 

\ HgnlSo :jr*rlb)*> ^3!^ <»r*tk?(v 48 ;«K>4riy 

n »,r ;&C>jr«o Trr*r4o& Lrt5XBT>&(-iDf ^j!r)jt^jrirA*l«r*^-o, 

> 'w»*^ey;c6'tjas> 4oti»i^fe)if rBt«4;Sr 

I «tti!ptf V'C* 48 ««Sj^p.8f^i0r*tfr«a 

ifantfi OKntfiATv {!'oi)tf*«g4K;»8o^:<-> 

fi is*oir:fit;r8tj«r»d<ya99^;i^fcj?fls-af4.ir*riAG^0, 

trc^ ?5iantt» M^r* *)^ec) [JoiS*] «i^wi£ihtJod^Jjar^a»iT» t»^ 6» 
ti8j»*ft*4©detioeb e^oiKt ‘Dttoowotftij 

n iitfiiriiMftMifew'* tokid^ «d«r itoa^di («| 
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VMUutft pod SSsr>ii» fi3r*'{S^«;oar>ijb/(tucrodv«otf ft •^Jbd*«Aotlt| 

4a3cr*tt»p;t. «u>d -fc3ov)“3 r{fo;j;Po^ -fcl tsdada'd'S.ft. •#^5)«r| omot* 

^a<»r tnhtrf *tlo<y*^tjft ^cp ftPoir*Tr*p| v'jft, T'wg -i^OTSdSgtfltf), d^uui 

dcroa»'cg^^4S5 gso^SjiSjp oojs^w'ai Qjoftrotj tTpir^r* tjj 

T»dftt>i.^rj©5 toi^t tr*<sab ^s.p;>. 

j iipgv*A‘ai®j^5^Hi»eo-o:«»«itf<ifftnS^ lfi'4 ’irmfSt Sadaut'otj o9i)ftjptf *34 
tioS^O tJiStp^o^aaBjft jSiT‘6fa^o;i> ^Bps^s* fioOSltA, 

w'^tSot'o4sj^ '^cV‘o»iS ^oftos- 0B(M0vf4«A -iT'bitr ^*“3 Br s^tf 

IV'tfjTft* (15Tr'5iP'p4i^*ir*i.) ^i^^wiT^rCt jL^aod;J tffjrfrt TiOwj^Ko g^oSatf^ ^5^^ 

%r»SSi6i ;})O^Q. fT'ff'Sff •T'ca Cfj^TP.'SioTjt "iST ^oiSsnottcflboJi) wrf^^aTwrc^dBB S'P;;:»0caft>o‘l« 
'**tJ't» "tjea' b»/fiS TfT’Kobft'StJt^S Uxb dolSsrc^ IfSS^aPijTr* -fc^ab I'fPoO 9«oaiii 

a;>6 ecpoO^ftoo 

'd'WJ ■^Tplfn^tr' ^r•a■^c8J^^> 6panAr2u>‘^exi/Cr»a«»' t»5):^0» 

® rr Tj5o(5*s*oM;^'ipo) «fptT*e^ftcMpi>^£iit i)P?o^iir ip^i^sco^ 

3 «^<5Twfc‘p'iJij2j«i *Pi "^r tr jjTT* trA-sr* «r*^irtrjftQoi 

/r;ftr ooaoftT (J^ 00 A>;S!r'ft tri^a-d t9i*S^’t&yn;Sioi ^^45t TScO'^irjf^oBfii 

V'AoO'8 »t;'^t)%S3 *45^1 cina;j^ab fiflAtr* 

TJ^ *»«>^^i»gjr* 'tr •p'd dAj5 v'oStfiT* ;!^P ■^dfrjs.oTs r'p^psfcBsttt# <,oa -aj 

• TTlOfiftcaLbioaa V'AOCaft* eA S^‘^eSQjo‘1^ T'^^vpiSc# (T^TnJjg 

«0 6 *PoakT*fio%fa'tf?i» y*p p<^^4>bjtf ji>c-crKr»efli. 

>< *»« m'tug ffjcr* iftocrfiAPTr;— eS^ffiuiPAPoW wj 

ab5 iS^lSo) (*Arjjw) fdA OdA J>paj»7r*p2 jbiS^T* AiaC^oCrai^,. ^o{|» 

;iriSSSr>^sr4Sp Sp^Adn ^«b9;n&/i). 

>C tfl’ftn.PSTT* pjotfr r*#B* ua^eotuS^X’^** efto«d 

<ttJiopoBi»oiS}tf>. o»*aift7r;i) «ir*oi8aona«f» sat PffaM'jr i<n>a»o^aa»Bor»ai. t* 

«)gdjKt 'OPpAcc*^ gdbfttrdbfS^ cs^7a»P» jr^ixuL^tStniSitn 

CawijBiil' ♦**pran^arAoC»p^ ajtfiaTrfwo© 2>ii OJr»OgAo 

^^^^•^^^rp eft e^«r* SSipSia AOIjo Ctfuf eS^BftoF’fcoC'd vrtxfi^. *r*p TtaH 

^2 jr.i49ft»K’ "5»o-a*oSafla» •ptf»*^;5ftu7rr efl'i^'AobJcataetj r*oat&*^ 

a iiOftr^rsftBpb P^CDPiS ^co d*^o'wd. v** 

*5rod raf.oO r*di)«;y tt3d^ni> CBcn&<tfd»Sfa 

ipTugl t?1jgr T^acp CSboT! a^8aawir‘"J| PPrOaoo^tfia^jS,, 

tiifaat’ht crcr* V'&o&;$oai^ 

Jlr*& ar'ftod^foH*^ e^J’ar* ■*»«» TTSo^ ^2!®^ "^^S* 

a 'lr»aba'jSajj», 'a«oir*iia»aotf 'it c^odioa> Ift4»ft « 

;^aad9 r^ff*vp 4^Vi ‘a^P coftotfalf^. e;HBaio fi»D 

^ C«90U P?,raa> sSooftjoTi trtkf 

sr^oo^ SoS^ 4r«btr*:}«*‘8 'in&a rpao^ift. 

r*^^i»eo V'toair* ‘^eScvo ^^ft.e:S^2()‘OI)S0&j ^Oi^er 

a«*r*p ^iifr*Xraa>. dbeearot? 3ji»fi*^df j *d *Bttf» dp 

<^9^^ «aii •'t r^r*jfao«&. 

rj^isftdfcisbca^ ayp eaitrao* adiocaoscp' *Jc?^fti T*r a^dwfab 

r*P ^‘pir^fs-^is «i>fts sn-pi as^ftea;»p*. a#tr*a;>odpi^ ar^xa^d ■!«» 

e6<?awa^r©:iai5;ftr 0 

ir&op'd 3!r»MaiP dBbd»»TJ %raft* ^r*o fr» 
ifta^uft arr^^p eP*a2*oft«oifcas» <iii>^-tr*m ^it^irpto'V trxnea 
trtatfr. «rV UiiMt> dn#* IdMdf 
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rr»lS*o& \:oCi-i!r*vsZ to'-v 

n SfKtXjVoti moasioi^ d&nHVAi rfilla^ft, 

^ 4ir^9v*tfil^ X3tj«3^-dr»e»d*?i SSKV^ (f£) pczr* t5i»o;Sa»)»S^ *r*dc;?>;jVly‘tf “ir* 
568 a^trnv>V''??iT*piro't> "Sa tcti^Siin i 'CiSoA 

aSa^e ^«da». T*a cwr»tr*?<bi4 »*K>&oSTr* SS'fi&Ot&otb ^oio'itSi fitotio/Si. t&'ijtit tf 

“tjO^S^oo ;3w|)^;$a7r*t4;$^5«> OtfiP'oS' c2jr>Ij<B’jS»3i> !^ 

‘lo& lio^Jp^TT* i^^?5^aasoil6W&». 

cStr> Xg W* ti (if &o ta, 

^rfi* t?>S.r lu O 4*/c e? TitT^dtir o'8Sto»::2t'd;f 

if 02 -a. OJ-20 

'iSvresi)a»;^^42S’o’t>.^i> a}}^& ilOdaSoaiifA.u 

r*K^^M^o' ^r‘^J^&^»e»oas^• :?ianSC,-4iw^cH»dnsa. a*5 •er^jSosf tr-rntfSAoHa^fit^ 

ffiTi^9aSXco&vS>j r^S-wSii^a. 4fttr>i3 ^idatASbea <SSr**»iytJi.dBbao 

St Tr>fi [TT'd^t Z\XaSn:^m 0»r»S(SS,Lili^tm^-7r* uCtO 

Sfcotf* ^ V ^!» • 

*lf> h»- 

rsinas Jo, a. «uj5*38' ^ » ^8ox«jr 2 %^ 

&M JiW*dS*Ot> COi^^MaS. 

«5f CtasHn-^i OOJ- ’aaoKSSr^lS^" Ji5. 4t «rtf8 OJV^ 

a«&tw ;S?-4 dSniJ*S;S)i^fi> b6«.Jl«^yatfr*Oj^ ^5fi-8,d p^dBbSbTr* :56J(; crS*^ 
ir»4> thtbiSZ Ifc^jocfijoio ^re^x^rffiSjcoj^s lK:yga»2!'o cSr* 

^(Tdb tJo»Sr*d T*ug cslr»d«yd»;sfc omO s'4d»i6»oit;;; 

sp -!J*»«-5j«C 

- tr*srtr»^tf* 

u5|pJ5, tr»ir • <3o.fl. fSS 5). •}'^a Cf^ 

3 si'tT-jgS'oS coaripafirj)tST»‘£» 

*;l<yscttr ta) 05ir»?a5'?»tS T'^f6<5‘fcir*5’, 

X>f »od^ir?»^tu 02 at3oi»r nx2o 
l4)SfJ^ cuja^A ^iC;^aD dOSoo'O (!C!I>) two!6 

0* aoe^fct5^S<5)-;H{rsM,i» 13 0o;> ijft'oaooSjffsi.o^ aoc;s jLj 

i(ra^ dSr*d<!ra&» -jjatofftaTS TiTSiVs «)tf^454jDj»« 

biOi 6i6^t> KSin*i*s£a t)2K>T* zTSiUn^l ao a&^«r*:b2(<^j{abo»irsibj‘M}iC 

na^^yifeTriSi j^oar«'cctt(',*j_ 

Jfi 

^ ^ (^0‘ 

4tf<tt;g){ro nj ’^uiTisS otR^ '&»*j55PjUo?S eo^Tro^lb ^isoi^o»ir ceooadSr* mbUm 
^<iSa^ lipZ^o btS) tficfcoajs tfradaOj '8o&a»F -StDir cia9<H7jfo^wtf]i3» 
rur roifii wa6tr**p»<i6ja Tfico#atr»vi5«isr»%a. 

4fe<iSr«iHff«ii 3^jfj9a»7r» irffffaicwfiiBt'jr 7r»t)»JS«ab^ "SUi t3co!sj*i»%^ 

uHMfi ss»fi^s> miraiftw (^cjfc) ciin:H<yaw i»*ais •58j6«A^^tf» ^ri>g5gr^^^e& 

vs^tiAlsa iHrOVS^t r*6S Tiof6ta;fikfu «j6 



1 >e*u :^©i»€|jojjb«». t 6 fj^cfT»d 6 B«r**j» 

fit Tl4» ;$dSlro'^l%tfQ «cAioii^ v*;^icoi;S» 

TSpff^ ;36p*ir»oa v^aOiotU tfaSc^oJCindaieo 4 »Oon^ 

C^^!S^ 6 <»P S^?niS». dSj^ttoaA 5 irt^^tfo»;Joa:»ji ar»crjiiJ»Ti>J T«<};fir>{l& 

T»t)g 04r*«r*48 

f^^w^t^aboe6 dBbona/ijtii, 

J;s c£3ntf«ffa&i Tit%eiai»oS‘iti1i TlifctytW 

iSMi^ JuewlT!iair*^ito'^<ft»\e>e;». T5i34fc»Sfc*T*^'{i&tfiS» 

oS* ypo/f&*o Je.d 7 i|dBbj 5 * 

wnnditfiD dTSanXabTIl a6» 1*7^6 ;6i vnbrnmA 

trp1bH;Sm^ *^^"^*2 «t^©» Cr*iftP'£^th 6t>9&oai^\^V^^iSr>^<iAAp 

;£»«rot) *90tib^dtb;ro 

>jiO:3A tf>CdSr*fi^A>-J*o«o^^i6o»^ i»«* 

li^ohoSKm ^69%;i9iriiS^oPi^b. 

IT ®7p rojid*o» «*i£,o f9t}'^A,tt 

^15 TPr ^TP'cr»j»7r» ^crjj^rff&oaejJ 

J(v fjft r?^ff<a&*oa, *~ 

6^3lj«7r;&ro3> ttt>d&>7r» ^iaTr^itS), ritO *fS(di‘^oab 

^ 4«'^TSao"l» a^r*S*«fd40»<IBe«>'B c* 3 ip»S«ffjjBa 5 i*M’otf^ dftft y,yy| 

•Jii5Pl&*^fcT*A’oe».0»ai&jj^intPj6?TJtf j^aooMJJK^ 0 coO 0 »?Sj, 

^g):^fir*, Ji, Jo.i« 

cjoicxfrt 

^ 0 ^ Jo 2 f IToXS^ 

ftr.»a,tn, O.^Oi Ar*Ode£r» .iafiro^iSb, J.O 4 0 » 

jjr ;(^*bfe3pjf2j4otfroT3;b, srA“4aJf^g5joare‘Cjb, iwi^rf«3J«n^rfijo»r#s;b 
6 »:)r,iw-w.«r:)o«rottb, iro-ofoM>«"^bi:j?irox:b, rori^^ 4 i.j^ 

fr*®, ■i-'ti,4j«rotf;ioaro5ib« r*ootf*.|li 0 ^ff,‘ 2 , J, ‘^.oBi>^‘lr» 0 ^airoXp,r€>ir^^otf. 

iT'ovret) 

«©;rfr»p*fc^ a5 A 1 . T9iiCt»,;&a ^ 6 . w %/ 

"ftitftflwro ctir*a«Sdai^t'V*ad» ** 

•• e:^0*i «aiiffo»Uir»Tl tlf cr^Krf?tCft;rvft« 

B l?®»2;3r^oafi j 1 ^ 3 * 1 , 


“259 , Dm^ToN L\m-, Makk SIREE’I, 

•‘ irv< KNKY, 

''jiuHiutv ij;th, 1891. 

“ Ukak StK, I am jmiiul U) hand you a 
}>huto of one t>f my children. ThU Uiy wan 
18 mimth.s when this jiltolo was taken and 
weij'hcd 33 III. He is very snlid and muscular, 
.and not flahhy like most big childrem Has 
been luought uj) (>n Mellin's F<x?d, and has 
always been the picture of health, 

** Yours truly, 

“W. E. Bkadly/' 



MASTER BRADLT* 
(Afdd 18 month*. > 
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Sx/» I l^*>j^ ““<.f^*t*^ ^ *jj^ ii‘i • ~ Ji** li J** 

^jjlilj— 4^*^ Aij\ — i*i» iS^^iS^ 

•M ^♦5V--,j^i^ ci* 1^^*— u^** 

I 4-* ti** * ^ iXUi 4^^ Ijf I 4^* -— jlit /i I V " yaiif i*.; • 

JLk^ ; j' i>i ' ;>'•- ' ^ri< < “ «; V 


1 ’’ jj’ ’' ' *^y %j* c*** 

u’ t-r’ f*#**^ »£a>_;x<i c/l'i* cfA 


.JtiLl r .j* f ^ iJjji wij • wf '*ij) 1/ ^yLtlS jlfL! ^ 

U1 ^'^‘* ^ f ^ u'Ji iS^ U*^ 



MISS BARBER* (Aged 16 month*.) 


“96, Brixtox Hill, 

“ LnxnoN, 

‘*4th AfcrrL 
Mrs. E. Barber writes; 
— “ I beg to forward photo 
of my little girl brought up 
entirely on your ‘ Mellin’s 
Food.’ " 



c»^ji^ c^fcUik y«>(dU« jUJi) tf 4jUJt 

/-Vf^ui»i AibijOil^i v>4^> isUJf 

CM»t JUAf *£>^ M>i^j >afj^ M 

aA*,IjA 

iri'y* 


ilmimf i (JV*^ 

^,Avr >. ir jj^-ij* 

J^*> j*"* «;*♦? j^ s^ k ^ t** \J* 

4Aw^ jtf «A»ak,l J cr^ J ^Kijmy Aijl^ J^j* CT* <JO'? W^J*> 

t>* C> V '-^ ‘ U**i ^ fJ M/^ ^ Lrt* ^ i * fj ^ • JJ^ *-ii^ ji 

i*r» w^ <>yj yjSJLt U cHj* ^ #ii.>X »U S>*«* 

*‘^j jjj JO jo ^Ojf crtj* wJt* a**!* vr^» 

^l**> Jj»**-* •’ij*' ^ ‘j yrHf* -f 'j>“ c.'ij* r» c— jAii 

^jJ-> ’***^ l>i’ ^'j>*' (•‘^’j* wr*^ JJ>* cj’j* ‘-4' wp^Ux ^ 

ojt** Ijji trfir »* cUlf oUa«* «j-«j »o^ •XT* * 

J*> •»;>** •wt^ v=^j/ W uri^ r->'j’ 

r a»jA Uw «J’I^j 4 tiJi* 


fiyt^ *S ^jAjS I<*|J Cm« t lilJiki |A;V# ^Iw^aUA J'* ^+**'* cf • jji» (^1 O Jfi 


tJO ^ 


•>^ A4*l^* OJ^ c;T ju*i-.l ^Uojf 


-->■ (*\^**> 

^ -AVA A*-, ft* j;j>» 

^4j» »Oj.J ^ CJ^if-* J JUII C-*-^ J ojOb jUlO t«& »J»jj4 

v’*^j ’ j J^* JU«^ »<>jj^ '4>^ J*i^ j 4 ij^* *J-ij^* jti y tjT y*^ j* 

<Aioj'j) joU yS, JA*/! ^ Ci~-> ««>^ Ui ^j*-ftA» iJ’jjifc oojt# .J-^ jO^^’Jk 

oji fofo i:l**A.« y Ai^J^ — 1^‘y^ A (yUim* ^ ^ 

1/** J x^y ^y J *>i»» tj* ij^ 

tj^ ACiU*. ^^jS i-yit" fjsjh ^o lo* 

yz c*jy^ Ai Ij f^, Jjj ’’ AiiU uS>jyi.rf 4^0jT 4;^^ 

^jf Mlji^ j^, jUij» Ij J f^jJA IjUU ^i«.» y^Lm Jd^ 

•y* J c*^ •*^^**'' •>> j j-**-* /. jui-i 

J *fci ^Ijj^ yjjy\ jjyjjjvJ^ U g^V**-* C/J-04. J(> ^ftjj^ ^1 ^ 0^1 J^lf 

•^J U^ ^s^j {j*^^ ^ «u»-»f • 

-— yAA» f SiLjl y -— 4j*^ ^ yr* y “~ OA**^/ *«*»*f ^y U-bjOJ^O ^(|.ijLt*f 

'^’ ty-» J!»‘**4ya» — — dUic^M* ^-ja — J^ti OkcUMt 

iyl ixi) ^yc^ji* — uf^ *»■/•♦* AT* *— iM^'^ 

^uj — iA^ ly;*^ ^^jiA ui^ cy—u^ ^ju*^— ^*V* 

1/*^^ A* Aw yi J*J> yUf AA<t 

yltw^ aaXIT ,^'*>^ cy* 


wr «*V|'-' |a,y»y ,i»*3* 

ri/,'^;Ti'v 'I «*‘<'^r* *''1^ ^ •^rn ^ <■-» mr* 


•V'' i*Tii#^^<* ♦"Y^ *1*^ r?'’* ■ I 
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«*tij> ; j caUc jU»« tp ■i'ij ) is*^ j iSjy^ji^ '•■*-' Jj j ^C v^i ) ^1 j 

'*“**’ Lf* o^j^y o-»ai ujiyo JUJbt ^jU] 4 (s^f c— I <^j)i 

ft^ Jloisf C.j^ j ^ j-y JliJjf jly (;>•»'■>;' jjj '*^ >j* 

C.ul^4 j\ Aki ^ Aij\i ^ J<»-l J*, J c>^i* J^J^ ^ •M*-’ cT-* j w»*-» JJ j 

•-**-» J' »>^ J <if*^ j\ Ant 4 iAit jtAJiifUju'i J 

oji 3 iJij^ ^y-c ^ **>* ^mLxL J uyjAj ^yf 

• ^ jtAi-ji ij/ Jjj ut {ij ^;ij 

'^"" * tSxjj ^j^tJ (• 'y 

Oj(m j *^' ^ ^ iJJ^ j.l3»JlLilj» ^ C-^« ^ylxo^/« j*4\ jUi 

J*j>» 3 ^ j •i-*' l^^j- j j*f_^ I J*j j 

J^ ‘:*^3'> ^ U'^j^^i Jsk j*AA> 4 ij\^ 

f 

<*»3^ fj^ '^jj* o^j* »X— - \ 

j'Sft^ J tri!^ V—^.iyf '3* ».>0j Q jAftuI— .<«iiri«T ^,t^o j^ V^ *^ki ^ ftkaj-.f 

• 3 y ^ ^ y* 3 »fAjly jU a1^ if^jjj 

tjtiUk wt >* Ij — t ijOj ^ ijri o*^y*^ %jj^^ 

li)^ 3 JU' 

iiC 0^xy^ i^^y '^*** ijjjit<>o> fjUj 


oUewU^jUm. 

w^yi^ 

J^tAV y-’|» ^3^* J>yl| »SmA*’ 

iXitf (Jt*f ^ 3 *^ 3 * ^ (*^ 3 ^ XikU* (jUj>t (3 |y ^ 

tftMijAu 1 ( 3 * lyjU jUi! si^ <j^y^\i^ ‘S"-’ CI^L 3"3 »?**»u.* yi'i 

^J^y* c«* ^ i^'^jy^ J^y siJiMj iAxmfftUlf ^jjtja^tlj^ Aiit/ 

*i^h<i^!j Uf’ 5^3 iJi^J^^jyj cH 3 '> wUlf t3t^*3^3 *fi*-»' 

s^' «) — j*i J — ✓'yS'^ ^ gr»Ai*yt 

•/ 3 if 5 3 U>^ 4 ^ 3 *^ j^U/iUUi *,*^^Uj ^^Jf /jljfct>.lii ^tya. ^^3 Jy^ tJ^y 

t ’*'’' » 1 — dM.J» rfjy-* ^yj^ y^yy ha ^ 3 ,Ai 3 A/» 

^<ii3 J>- uy I3UJ;^3 jLa«^I334 aiI ^U jUit l 33 kj» 

kf^jy^ j3 olyili 3 (y J^^y <>y) J^<n u^4(jy^ 4 

/h^^y vi^Ai^ I^^t^bj^y ‘•^ C^* c-.t^ •«>3f‘3* 

S^J— .^1— ylJ tj\pr *-^>3' 

^4»j a^33^3i 0*3’*^ 3 »/3^3** 3 ^ ;»<• cU 

JV*! 0^^ ^J3*»3* 
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jUlol ^ 

3fl* jlAi* ^ owlj Afl* jUtli k»jl ysa^MM 

jtl J Cm>I cJj hXf Ij ^U G ^,U AW y,>Aj> J c-*» iSji^ «>^ 

Awfj jlCu \j |0JU fjt^ jyt jof Owl lU'U btwU y aW«>L •>^*^-^ J{;t 

**U ^ OAJJi* iJbG J j ‘j »0uU^ OJjU# jVa# ^li J 

v>w > > G 0"^^ ^J Lr* 0 *^y /i iJjy j«» 'j •-*{/^ j 

{j|ii,c JL«tak xSj^'* j \S^ j I**-* f j* '-^ y * ji>^ _/*<• ii*** j 

iimI» ^u/i ijut« j 4 jtftjti jju c^ij ji uv^ J! ij^ •> y y 

IdMMjd ^)t ,c<4iLMt^ cs*^ JUiL \j 1^ ^ ixitw^ wAjlC |4k,A 

‘^^•>' *'J joukl 

lyT c-»l jUi>» yj^y 4r-» xsb^ '^•^.)xr* r*’ — jr^ jU^iwl 

vLfW JUAI 4^ J-*‘J j cr>^ J* (j->jt ^ *J*! y fitj 

G •^> j»>w 4^^?^ ^y ^y> j-> i ‘=—*•^1 c;*^ y^ ui* y^j i. ^J'jy w*>ji* 

Ijlo ^ti 4x5. >ii.lAif A*? ,>jta:*^ (•^J» J /iU- Aij^^ "cr‘*^ •!'>>' jtf j^G" |jU 

^ vUJ» J o40 lAi 4^*^ J J .x«^»j xj^s wT jj 4i^ 

ly^i* oGjt4jC*i J *-^y y* y 

-/f yy^ xsy o^-‘ yj-> y* 

J ojUi y*L Uxlf ^ li* G ,>fj tjjS "v^*V •-»^ '^‘* ^ 

tji^y ^'^jxr^y^'^y J***^-'' <*0 ^ *i"Jj J > *k*s*‘*^> j(f /^i 4y>^ 

cfj^M ijikAjo y>m y<i^ij ^ I/** ti>y jw*iwi ».«>i> tjjS jU'> oujjt jktf I c«&(;v tjU 

•wU^ 

J I »> J lAi U jjmi — jUjU JU)>^ 

iiJU X m * /■> O I J I iSJ'^ ^ v^i 4J'>V y x/^ Owl ^ 4 mA#« ft ^ ‘^Vn- 

**^ r-^ r-^ ^ ^ ^ ’ j •Ir* i-^ jX » j ui jaju ^ » 

Owjj U, «XiL> aT oi^f ■*« I Ojj_^ 4i>i)t J I nkx ti^ ^ J *w^ J •**• ^ G 

,»^U %0jS ^jS J\iis\ fj^jX 4iji>^*jjw. jf JUjj **/ 

fimi JUaCm) o>j jp, w»lrf \j ^ jy^ y— i kJL^Zt ^ I* 

•X*y #ru Owl iXoU r*^ Ij 1*4.* mm*m _j Jt Crwl«>^ <*>0 j ^ wT ^ J ^4 OJkUk C^ij IJ 4gw0 

■>^w Ij^ J<*»il»l A* 

J *^l>" lA*' J^S?' c-«:^50>—- gi 

ij J(Ah1f0,l\J oy A J OAilff* 

4^V J )^ji oul^ u‘*'>* 

‘‘*^ Jl^l»> y'Glj JP 4>A yiU^ /f Owl^jH «; 

^ySxHj^ Jiaii a’'y->i* J •>'Ai<#yv ij’j oU»*# (y4iltwji j<» •aC |jIaC»Lw 

*r^’ j-r** *-*-^ ^l}’^‘ ^r- ^.y uJtJi -^y ^f'y^ o*Ujo jo jio*^ J^jp/ iar*f Ow, |jj;i 

^^y J w>£«/ 1^ ,je^ •*jyi ‘*^G 4 

4 .’4^^ j j-i- i-l**!* -f G >***1^/^' jy^<^ -iwl- Jw ‘*'i**^ Jf*w •< yt ^4 ^y 

** ■*^y^ '*j*' y *J*jy* ^iG o»yt cJUj \j 4jui» tjtjfX jSi 

'*r Jj J^^r- J ^ J ;7A — jiA^ G o«* a,G J 

'^y'y %r* J u-i* 
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y JL]) |j/ 

*ij ^ iX»t0 ^ Ux ft ii * 

lJU# iSl* /iiV -ri^ 

Cfj* yj ii^^jc^jH <iib Jx!f ijix^i^ ^jj i^i o5lt j y.),/&H> 

»•»>* c>ij» 

|M«^ y^oA Jjlj aj^ ^ 4 S^ 4 *^ ^*44^ ^»>l— f 

jyU:*j U JA* j 4 (5 J<y 4 '^ c» 4 ^ *-4*^^ ^}tm^l 

uy CMt^d^ viO^ ys Cm»j 4 (;^ty j 4 ^ y« a«y v^ 4 ^ y 4 ^ — r 

CmiI fAw 

V«ftf 4 ^ ^ 4 r 4 ^ 4 ’ V^y /wliiU *$ 4 ^** 4 * ^ ^ ijf jf tr4« Jljy— i* 

c,.«*t xaI »iy j 

CM»iJ 44 — • 

t/^ j '^j^ d^ jt^y— 1 

j ^ 4 ^ i* ^4^41 4 JijAi-** JUC» tXfV i«y f ftl* J^i o^y v^ 4 «^ » 

C^i |4J» AtkU* lAd^ ^4ii 

tSfxm^ JUl JiW $yf,j Urij*® 4 «>4yf* 4 4 ***^ 4 ^ 

c.ity ijy jj4 jt,i ifi*i #>■ ^j ^4 ^ 31 yy* 44—1 

y,lAft Jm ldJj»-4l *liaB* jjiM JUi»| ^ ^ 14^^; d:»tit* 

Aoyi-» ji«*iu jAjj >y ^ j ia^ 44*^^443 ^^yivJUlf 

dfr^lAi V^ 4 ^ 4 4fU ^y4t»,^iti j Itf^t 4 r ^4 dyti-*j4jJ ^J y y*-* Ji^y— ». 

C»mji fj/^ 

»*Jiij y)Uiy(i lAiw* ti^^ c-«i 44*-^ Cp-i*^ ixpj^tk ’ j^,i 

*r* i 

y^AMi 44y^ jii£i ijjlf y*y*^ J ^^4 ,<^ 4 ^* viy^yiUj^o yj« kjij^«.ir 

4 , 4 ^ 

f Ati; ^U yA *t!y • #<* 4 ,yA y» 4 cJU jj y4< — -ir 

4*f ^ 

y*Uit4 JiJb «J*ji 4 » d;;iJ d44wljytf y 0^4 dy^ */• jv 'i ^^4 cJtkj4 dy>c dJiy*—*!* 

44 ** 4 * j4'*' yA 

^ y^bt y^ y\yi. (;;Xil» 

yfyylbr ^(S vXjoU^ tye)^ i»y^ <^4^4** ^) ***4^ f 4 W 4*4^—.! 

«*'*44^ 4'> 4^4 ^4^44 

44yM«i*!4y ^AiS4 imAI^ f»y (yS'r44#mf4il \S\y)a>^ ^J9S yi^*^ ^ ^Ju^t 

«JUIA i^U wf 44 (4tfj^v4*^44*'j4» /^<(!«) «&4f f4W4*'^w^4*^'*Hr* 

AWljy* J«Jw U/ fj 

JUl»f y^^ yy y >4‘»*<ni»* nnynf 

•4 jkl^ *Afc*Ai< tf*44ui/(4 yf #f*t 4 ^^ Jl *>Sjy. *4 4*4i*#— p| 

Ai,4f |J|/ Aa^ 

iv^ 14 Q jtf 4^ *4ei fi* jt4i*^ *.>('. A4M«Ppr 

10 ' 



m 



DOUGLAS HERBERT FISH. 
(Aged 6 months.} 


“ 39, Nic.iii ingalk Road, 
“Clakton, London, 
230! Febmaty^ 1889, 

F. M. Fish writes:™" He has 
been fed on Mellin’s FikkI entirely, 
an<l proves by his strcnglli and size 
how e\cellenl Mcllin’s Food is.” 


PERSIAN. 

N 

• j/ J:U y .u ' iS^&k ^ 

<*»>•> k*j *.»/*< 4^3 v^.***^**-*’ fcJ|LE^2J|Ly tAjf 0 I J jl4 u ^UJkt 

’ 4M^ iSfjij .VtSSmttpS* ^1 
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r j,L j. .4 ^ u;. V,; « uff i? 

f J^S h^ Jl I ^ j^ ^ ^ l^t 4^ ,/• 0^ i*« 


l/^ W i/’ 
^ • M - 


/ OJ / ^1 (,/ # / / «/. # O/ Ht 

^ *' 4#->J t ■' 


*i * "i \* %!***.'* * .\ u tut » * t , 4 “It 

*Vf’t^jt \* ^ V;^ J ' >0 0-c 1^ 1^ * 

yr* yt>* ^ 

^ « 4 ^yjij J'j^ ^ trt* uj t// ^ o*^ y-/ ^ 

^>r»Jf^ vf V* >:^ %y> { « ^1 y ' ^ ^ ^ iU^»j. 

uf * t It* * xt / ~i’ * tu' U t ft / ‘ O / / 

y^* ^ U jXii ciUfti ^ cJU ^ ct ^ 

j ^ «)f 1^3 ^ *# i^jV ^ tfj/f 

4j,y0^U^jAij iaJU ^ »| Ji! ^L5 /j 

y^ jji* (i^Uifc* ^ Ijl y^^ (j^i fjjf t>j ^ 

I • # ¥« * f I . - -. Ut i, o tut » U t f UJ 

* ; ^** vy 4aW^— iW y^ V r^ — c>^U yi^ 

I*!* 4«|i H||r^ y^ yjS jyi* ^ ikjl Ui^^ .^5— yu/' 

ii<i Jfijijy Svi^^y^^- 

* /*#*/'** 
^ yj»«^ 5i<‘ i»V<4- ^-y»4A*. ,^1^! ^l-jOJt J.t 

y^** ‘ yjj S iJlii/ y* “ 0^^^ 

yoj^ Jtil* ^J^ JjJLm 

1 f 4jrjj 1 I ^l» ,^fj£>t* t^ iiU>i »i>u!^ 

' < * 
jytj 0^ U*** 

y t y** ‘ *M-*l v#^ 


t W y*^ y^V y* u4* 

♦ * ^»l »• »■.■•• »i • 

ji J< ^ y» yij- 



^ jZmU jai!r--^i--^--jf--u<ir-|f<-i 4 ^ jL- 

' '" ft ' ' 

uV* o^ e^-r* v}^ U^“ yj 4 t 

» f fu ^ *yf 

^ IV ^jU — J^j-.*« 

# ^ u • t nn /b. ^ ^ t • *. . i ^ i t it 4 » 

^ I/* ^ ^ ^ vA ‘C ? * - *'^V 

/ $ ii-t I *.ii<i' ,# '* /• / «.i .,**** * ,’■ ^ V*/ 

isj* j^t»> ^ »» ji^ y* v^» t j* ‘^*- 

»**(->» •%»*/,*.** f * . /*■ *• * ^4 z * M 

^ J?f c>* iSi^ ^'i i ^ 1 ****^ ^ W^J!/* ^ ^ 

fc .1 ^ f i,f f ^ * f * ** *.•'/' /^Ji» L 

il ^U 2 V*sA**i^ V^ •* 

_ / / w/ t .# t * * * * t ti, t t uj i H '* ^''^ 

»^j 3 ** <•** a^> «L»>^ 1 ^ ^ 4 * «>j' 

*U^fHtm i * / #// C M • 

jAjSjiijt M*^ UJi ^ V^' a* 


( Jai 

* * » ' * 

^ lavf >« »r uvr«* 

* / ^ t' tt U t O * it> * I t t # 

^ ^ U»* «HP* W* tA* /‘f v#^ «/*</♦•—«;• ly VkU 

^1 t » »^l| *|«r 

‘ %s^ ^ r^ * 

/ «-! V.# *# i O * » . $ t p t 9 0^ * f 

V^oli/^ •* jjfi ^ t£/i* lyl 

« |» •| 1 H-|»' . * - I».»^| 

• / v/ // , /y/ v- ^ # .■* •• ^ ' * 

%Syj^ A ll|P^ lyl ^ «G •' v^ y^‘ <<• 

/ .J. / ^ fcH f / ' . ' / ' ^ ' 

/J y *4 u* itf* «>j* u* (jjj IaJ y,w yA «3 ^ t^t ^jjk A ijU 

♦ •4 «► *1 <* ” 

*. I V, . , ^. /** ^ u* * *f'L *, * * 

• I jli ^ ,,.it*A fj ^ til ^ ^JA 

•»» »» tr it # 

^ - *4, -i / /t^ / ^ • f t II ' » 4 4>| . 

w*^ 4 II* J* «>^> » • *f^Ji •’* ^ t^ 4 ^* 0 S^^ «;jl‘ ^ J^*V* 

/I*. , m *** * *t ff^0*i%0t V|( I 

^ ^ A ^ ir«* •ii oI *tijA . 1 ^^ aA>J*A 

f'rtiii ^ I ^ *> . 

* % * 4 ^ * ,*„ *4 * * l» ^ *t t 9 t i 

tf uft JfA 0 * V* e^ ^ |»ik* 

ail a^ a^**t ^ «#1 v^ ^ i-* 17 ^ o/^ - 1 ^ an * ^ ^ ^ aA 

- t # ^1 t - I ^ ' • L I ^1 ^** 

4/f , ^ 1 9 t ^ 9 t 0 * * J 0*9*0' 99* 9 9 .mi 9 * 9 itt 9 

oy^lil /J^ V-HJ ^n A Jjjj^yt^ *JI !•»! ll «tfl¥ jffV •; 

yj^ >li jU ^4 j jjy 

"* 00 t *M *4 * *»'* , * t 9 9 t 9 p9 0 0 0 s 

V ^ vf*^ jif ^1 ip,j 4 i ^ a»jj 4 « I 

0*9 0 ,9 * 9 ^ .f 9 0 * 9 ttl * V 9 9 t t 

6j^ a/*» i>*(|- yV JW-I ^ tt»l It jl«Cf ^ 


f ^ # 1 ^ ^Jl 

y^t 4 $ 4 U v^ ^t ttfjt 
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»»> jrf ^ r^' trV’ /•* 

4<»» r ^ ^’,; . in ,V/* ,r,^ f^i<'c^4^ 

* * * 4 t 0 t 00 / 0*^ i—^ 0 1/ •<» 0 0*00 0 

tgfy* ycxCj^ ^ ^ 


Sit rf / *» //■* 


V»it>»^^,*jiri,iAff,?*y.V'>T V,'i ' '' ■' 

i 0 s '0 *t i i 0^ ///!*• 

yOr •t^ 4^^ i,i/* ^ Sf 1 1 > ^ 

t * ** * * 9 ^i ••§ t 0 V /• / / //'i/l"*/ /*# 4## 

ri^A t^ifp It > €ch ^ Ji> ^i-V* <i*P K It > 4«* 

*^l"*^**^^' *'' * * * * " /*'*^4>|-* / 

cT^ict ., % ^ ^r,p ^ 74-, I ^,f Ur^n^ja^ 

** * I II ^ ***'^ '"" ' ^ 0 t s'* 0 **‘t 0 i t •it ^ 

j T^ir |l 'fV* 'ir^ 49« I» C^p ,^A 

** 0 * if 4# 4/ 0** 0 00$ 0** 0 0 IBS ♦/ ii,; 

. I*T^ ’0^ 41 4^ .4»|^ 


•* St i ^ 

T^»r ^ *1* ’^♦fi6r> jt/* £4‘crA #»=» <'f|W' ,jj^r .g 

# •** 0 t n 0 s 00t 0 0 0 0 0'> W 

'^Tfi K TT jjt' ^ ^ 0*^ 

I i* ,,• ^in ^ ;^i,r„r,; .» ^ r^A 

<’ s **f s •*0 0 0^0 tr^ ^ 0 0 0 0 f\ 0 #*‘*1/ 

l*^‘^r?r^r !'**»»*' n«^ S{^ 

0 0 0 '* 0 • 0 0 't 0 0 0 t ^ 0 0 0 •* 0 0 ' / '* 0 0 • •* 0 

J^K9 rf^fhfC 00fJ ^ 1* ♦:«* ^ ^ cr/» fin |A ##3 

^4/^ # 4^ *0 0 0 00 0 0 * 0 ,0*0 0 0 0 * 0 0 0 0 •> fit 0 0 00 

^Srf 7** 'f •7^ ^ r* V^ir ■*'■ 

, *-» f * y iyt > f y ^ i-r r?" 7I^ '5^ ' '? ?? 

t**U«9<v W4.*r ^itfrif ^ ^ 5 rr>rc^ 7 /#> ?,> 

• / / #; # 4^ / / A / #/ ’ * ;<» V 4 , , • , , ,, , 

*»?j piA' ^ ^ •J’^ ?-'^ i. 

’if*.^'t>j*A^*»tj^^ Wf,r ^ ^;*<«’^ , ,,r,, ■*,!'/«<>» > i, 

/ 0 ' •* 0 **(^I****#‘*J**I 

*»* «‘’»*J“ fl*S* ;>^« y^r !*' T* nor w-* ^ ^ l» 
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c;*jU^ iif^ 

f t/ 4/^ ’ * f* 0 

V|* / ***0 1^ *J V 

y- u*'y «**jj* <-«^j uU ^ c^t^ y/r ^*0 

^ *r^ ^ ^0 1 ^* y»f ^1 s <r uu ^^4 

t>t* /f^ CU^ JU*^{ 4jfjJj yj»j •* 

4/J^^ Jij^i ^ ^ ^JJ 

V^ ^ A^ r»Vi5 6'<" t^fi V* 

j W i/’j>» 1^ t ^’‘> ^ ^ ^ ^ • i t^jt 

* I* 1 * ft* / /*/ 0k)/ it ^ ty/ 0 j, /*,/ ‘i/ f 

\fJj 'j^ /^ ^ 4^ ^V> ^ ^ 4A>> Ui 

^jj i ** l/^^ 4^^ if^ >i> f. ^ 4^ kJ^ is>^ ^ i/J*i 

U(jcw <1^ ^’jA a-H^ 4^ tfj^^ jk»If **<>j A »^i jW 

*jA J^jkf tjj) *9^ Afjj40 t^}j4j'^ J f^jit /iAM l^v^ 

</ ^‘jJ^ 1/^J^'* ^ 4/5 4 uf^V^ V^J V*V ^ 

* **^ t' * ’j,.»o^|#^4 

4^*!* — ^’'»J i/JJi ytt^^^^liu 

*0 \ *> , ,* k.» l\J /. ' *"' ft * * 

t3(A ufr ci^ *yy ^)* *^h c; » (j|»*>*U i9^»— 1 . 

I ’ 4/<j ^ CJ^ 

«#*•-» yj'jK 4yj^ V^-^* «»^ ** 44^ ui* «>*<•£ y- ^ Tt 

^ sA W/V yj ur^ vt “” V^ > vj*^ ^ ^ 

^ V^» »iit w>!4^j*^^' a^ttf?'* i/^" •' HF** y* »♦ *i>* J^j^J* OOUfS jt^jC jt^ «X^|4 

te»^ ijt* vjAi ^f}f4 ^ 

• ^ ^1 ' ^1 I I ' ' I • - ’» 

Vj**’ 4/>j f >*" P'^J^ oJ t/« J>®H* </^i t A !^fjl rf<* 

^ %** ^1 tS^ Clf «c^« ^ ^ w* ^4*Jl* 

*h^ ^ *a^l ti^ A J*^i* vi» i* 

' /4, V/** */'#**/ * ^ * ' * * ' ' «• * 

^4#^ j^ ^ ^ j* JIf 4 /f*^ yJ ^ '•*#y <¥ ^jif 4|4** 

■' ,ff'Jtl/f3t/fhA¥luJJlJt.^l,pi)Il0,L^^j^,i^ii 

)/^ j^n)^ •* w* J(f y* ^ y^ yj** y^ '***** ^ ^ w^j)4»j9i 
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* t# 

i * '*£'#>'*> * $ ^ t * Lt t i, # ' ' ' 

ifr r*y f* ^ w» ^ o^vjjj t~“ 

, fcr*t »y» Cl*'*— r 

c^/S^ Jljjl— I 

• 31 ^ u^iA ^ ci^^' iSy^ iffjj f. 1^ 

^ -I-- ^ CS>^t* ^ «/ 

<- \j^ t/> ^JJ f ^^♦r ^ ji/ *!*»-• ^ ifi J 

Ufl t </[ *J 4jf^J f t^j4* ^ 4^*^ 1^ sjii ^ L J’»;j*' 

/' f f i . * * t t n t t ^ i r/c. /”/***/ ' 

^ ^ 1^ j*^j^ w<^ ^ ^ 

i^Xr^ •^*jt* c-aU jiki ^ i»y 

• 4-.'# / /4'* ' / /v' ' ' ' ' / / / # V' 

1/^ 4y^*“" trf^ ^ u*“>•^ ly^ 

i^^***^ f 1^ Up u^ y *> tt»^ iy*>9r 

4^;i;|4 ^i^eV ^U5 *Jfjj^ tfA i»jj(^ /iA-'f 

^ ^ ^ uy *'>j ^ uj ’-Jj ^ <y' *' j A^j^y r*j^ jj*^ » • J***^ i ^ 

/, V ^ * / 4 tf t t y* * • t 4 » f ty fc.) t $ 4 $ f 

^ ui^ 1^ </;;/ i^ji t ^ 4^ J-j^ i/j'Aj (*f II yjUi* ^jS> 

y 4 t m t 1 1 4 4 ^ ^-/* , ' ^ * 1 ^ 4 14 4 

y^ V * ♦j* ttiUiy 4/^ yf 1^0 » *JJ iSJ) y vr** 

i** i/^ iff* ^i' c^ i/jy igT* c’Hf Ay ±iJtf pjfc 

JJ 4 y\j *«,* */*, '" 4 ' *4 4 4 , , ^./ ^ , ' / , 

Ui t^JJ t S?^;» (J^ '^** 

* It ! U *'*,,'* ^ t * •''*.. .^' eW»# 

(*P upt*^ -rt^ j<f 

» . *. , *f * * **4l <•.,.* Jk*-! ,. tbt n,4 fy * Jt 

Vp ju*i-»l J% /3 Jj 

/* *4^1 t* t! ,i yt t ,v ^4^ ft yt / 4 * 

m «Ui^ tf* ^ u*t#» tt»i 4^ yi i^A ifA44 UTjUj f* 

*J* yiUW «>*• ^^' ^ Uji p y* ^ ^Uf yjj ^ 

»»/j^ * t tmi '4 y* I I Aty yt * yt * tyt ‘ tyf ^*y* I * 

^gm f^lf •* J/Jjf r*jl^ *>• tA*^ 4jjl'^ii> yf yf*« tJI! *4* 

jj* ^ ^5L ^ << 4^ yQ »*’ ^ vf^j 4^ yO 4’i 

.! * * * V * " ' * * i y * '^* U » .4 * ^ * 

«*ju/ ^ *1.1^ /^ ‘^’5^ V* */^vf v*^ ^ 
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%U $ $ u» %* f ft 0 »,f ‘•J, 

I* uM ^ 

>’ ^lu yi v/ c^'** c*** * 

^ •* /** * - ' * *%i t » M t 1 1 *^ *' \ •^ 

vr* cf^ »-^ ^ Jy*i v^>*/ ( V *J* cr^r * 

* I* ,-i #». ’^ 1 ** < /b ' *' 

»' vji' v;' </t“'^‘’- 

v*^ isit if^if <*1 >/,■»•> v^ v?-/ v*'i <‘^!»^' ’■•' '^*t“'' 

ft ft fit* Jsi> f— 

i*.' tt t » p ^ ^ X. u * 

1:1^ u*^ 4 ^j 3U c««*^*i3 <1^:^ 4 ^ ^0^ li^“"< 

' • - I - - * - ^1 ^1 ^» * ' 

/. /«» / - 1 I . ^ / ' / fc,» t *s . *>L t ' ' 

^^» 43**l ^*'*J*f* 10*5 ly* *«* u^ u^ 0x1* 

i - X • rr* II » - # ^1 ^ »» * 4 . ^1 ’^» * 

j**yt ^ ]f u*ir* lo* %^:3 u^ _t^ (•^’;j^) ^ i. 

* • p t t ^ * I f %f p t 

C tojL* jV o^>«» 5 ‘ o*- 

tX^t P • /U / t* «t. • M > ‘ «< '. • 

^ C.-U ^ C^U* ^ * ^ ( C^ tj>- ) ^ 

•P 4// K uf** ^ */ ^ 

fc/ ^*5 Cffrf 4 /^ ^J!J W*ij^ 

ft JiUlir* ,a; 1# U^ (*iVj^) 5^ 1»* 

# 4 t P t ! P /V C/ # i«f 

•#*ti»* uii j^ isjn^ ^ (•^’>1*) 3y »i* 

#• *1-^1 •» x.l^» 

i» «|UI jJlT <>§ t;fU 

4 t * t 

tAfW if» 0 /; tjf yr^ 0^ ui**^ 


» I I 

-.♦#/# Pf u p t *u p * 

iijU iot^/ 4 ^ u^/** 

JJ^ ^ V^ (uA^^ i/ Vf^ ^ iV— * 

• »-»l I I#-- ^ 

uf# 

4 4 \P X"P * P * tt * « Mj*»\ * ^ • * P It t 

^ ^ ’•* ***^ 

A A «# * <* 

/- «,# r ^ t p P to f P04 **'4. P Py t o p i * * 

o^ujV «»•>»'>'’ v^l^O^jlf (ji4*t^i/'»^^.^4^)*-«j'j •iftpif-' 

* * ' "* P X/ * t * fc:l 

r*/ 4 §^ x^f ^7 

^itir 1^ 

*, . p p o * * * 4r * ^ »p p * P y t «*iiv^, * . 

*#“ ^V %•* ->% *>•* m* m V* <#j;> e ^ »> 4i>V ifjr#* j 




“ 27A, Sloane Street. ‘ 

“Mrs. A. Stoecker encloses 
a photo of her little girl who 
was fed entirely on Mellin’s 
Food for more than a year, 
and she has never had an 
illness.” 
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1ft If JUa«« jt di^l <^S.^1cV 

a. ^A A ^ 

^tA«* "“ %)y^jf •• . 

isj^ A* «/♦* v^j'* *yV r^ v^r^ ^ c*- ^ 

«JI^^J^ *S^ tjl«*3 ^ 1^, ^y^ji jtA3t ^U y4»jt i. yyfc* Jf<* 

^ ^ vfJi* ^ Sn SF^ *•** J>’ ^ V?* •>** / *# 

aaj-^ tJtjfi, 9ijf jM ijr^W vjst urfr* 

y^Vyr i/y^ Ji' *s^y*jt 

ih) J* t?^V 

(^JiS 

• |Avr tfjj^ 1^ J^>j’ .ci’i-v«^ iiiUf yrsf cf-rr^ 

^ y|„ W'i* tyj^ JA ^ Uy - C’^4y4%W 

tk«OaV^ 1^ <-V^ ST*** <*** 

«#^ s^ at ijtt ji tAi ^ %f* oiA ^ •-^tjjt, ^J,f 

Jji Vf^ ^ </ u4*»’ cr*? c»X ui^ V4y» ♦y^ ^ yV 

^ Wft* ^ w* v»i^ vy* ^*jA 'V Kp jf 

y^^» *^**^'^ <<1 ✓•‘fc*f Jj 

W* Aij* ^ «y^ ^■» y cry y^ y‘ u*«>* »^* ur^ >S\fA m 

y45iyjiutt*r^ «/ r^y-^«^ li-’ iii 4 iyf g*4 tu» 

yy^^yt y^ y^* *>* ^ yjd «>< ^ i-c»*« vy^tr^ 

M" ^ji^* 4i***‘ yr cri^ ^ •> y^^ ^ y* • y» ^yj¥ MS* Cjf cy 

^C %jff ^*1 yM* *i-iV * 4 / \f^yt yHf< JJ 

jpi^tf^ 'fe y tfht t-V y“J* crt* jyU-joU ,^Mfc c*/ jf Ctjfi yf J «JI>4 v<^ crl 

. Jf i^y U^ V 4 y^y y«* /*> 4*, I ^ M’x/*' 4 wt* 

0iU jp* 

■<-•*/«> ji*^|^ im ^ M^ j|V»J yl 

^.•VA <i. f|» — ^jjm pl» ^»4f 

^jtL» I yf 4^ i/j^ ^ cy-^-r* tr»^ *-jr*y* »’ u/>l' *- >H» i>A 

^i\ijf y< «❖*<!>• C yH* 4crt-V- tj y^^O ijf 4 ^^ ^.*y^» l^yf 

y*^ y^*^ y li_y, C/V 4*ijA <f ii,U^ljm^ yT 4 ^ ., t 4 l^ «S y *J»4 

y y tayt^^ jjt ^ yt «*•« cS^t yi *4 4 ,*,U 

y» y*-^ <y*^y ^ yrMf 4 Vj** 4 wt< ^3 y^VF^a « 1 ^ 

y» y*^ y**^*y i 

?i/ r ^ *^hA y^ < « y-^ y» y^4^# ^ y^ V r/ rt< 

C^>*^^**J*r*) 4C.t5rt*-*f y yifylUf jUl IjJU y CU 

y» yH 4/ y>t^ y-f ' y ‘5^ / V*# y^l 

♦yC ^ yfi ^ 4 iit H/ tr^A^f 4 yW j,j4^ 4 ^^ ^ 

Vp» y#»4j>^« *.*#« 4 vr^ / y y«4 4;jl4* kjAf yy 

y 4 yft t|| Vif y 'frii 



^ <-»])» 4p^y*U iA>4ym» "^TL 

^ U*« <*^ » *^ •>#*> cr* ‘V *=^3 v-ifl ti Uf *^>f J^H «/ ^y ^ 4 

’•‘J^ O’) urti ^ tv^ 4 4/^^^ ^ i/ J>y ^ i^djd u^ Vi» ^ ^ * 

ij<^^ ^^Jf ijj jif* Uii <su*“5 y 

<tt ^<* u/V>^ y *w^f^ 4/1 ni crt« ^*1 ^ oji/fy (^ (•V /V 

crti I/V ’/» 

to* *< *j» *J>>*y V ^ <yt» lir ci^ vT »jy. wCi iiJj ^Jj^^Jif 

%g$ iyt« o* tf jj' ^Jr a» ^ uV 1*1;^ if* 

^ « C'i'-'J* /y 4:;i» A" W tyjljy* ^ y 4 /»’>r 

j*»J4 »^*jy v—ti^u y ^ cJ>«A *f j^Cj, Mif, ^ 

«^y ^*4^* tfi %sjh^jt y </r^ * 8 '*^ i/t<y * »/» «y^/» iijf i*i-*jr* jjt^ iff 

tjy iUj t* «s*^ y^ Cm t^j^ iifi* L>y* j/* ^ j«j* t^y 

fltil# ^ tyU ^ kU a.l> ^ C^y^ «::f ^ ^ O^y * 

^ ^y 4/5jf u»tr^ vy 4/3 ^*i/» tyy4/r*iy ^ 

^ ^/5^ jy ^ ut ^t? i:^ iJlj>y *y^ u** t;V 

lyy 4/^ -C. M,»J,> £. 4yU 4 ^, yjy* ytyj'cfy* 

4^ / u' ttfr 4^^ ^J)>i f c'r****^ c^V'^ '“**' 

uy ty** /Uji c;f« 4 /V ^y ^ 4 * i*y ty*** *:-*^^*t «>• o^i— « 

4 /*^ •*^3.^ c/-' 4 •^•>y* ^yil—UiU 4 y«««j»< t*»^ If i/i If y* viily; — f 

|»i«* dJifc y /^JU 4.*J*jy» 4/^41 ^ £mj^ j^* y c*^*4**4y* 

^'5 yv »^*o *y *^>i *-/ ^y*^' y^ ^ *<' ‘t« ^ 4/» 

uif y vi 4 ^ 4 * ^ i;,i *4 4 yi* 4 j^f 4 ^^ ill* u uy 

yi/, %&•«« jjj- »^« 4^4, ly u» ^ if^y »/i y*? '•'*y y «»^ ^ 

c ij » 44 * «y tf-cA «if- wiH 4/“i* •1*^4/'^'^ 4^^* i/V’ b ^ u^* u*4< 

l/» *^4» 4-r*' »'>*f4 44* "•^4* *^4* «s ^*y 

s. vi4^yi^ 44*^ 44^4y4^'i44t^ ^ l^dU 4 

!*«' jft)^ — 4f’4^«*4jy V *H*^’ C4*^* 

IfWl Iifji Uiij Ijim A ^ ^ tt^y';^ f *4 U* ^ <al¥* .*y >^* 4 i^ 4^ 

yi* 4 y< 4 » 4t ^***k 4 w 4»4'> «/i* ^iy* ** 4 ^ C«»^am ity ^ fcf/fk #^ 44 ! 4 ^^ t**» 4 ^f /A .44 
y^4* I 4 S^U|*<^ 4 yt** KT^st* *“**“ ^ c:.*^ 14* y '^fV iL/* '*‘t* 44 * 

V*e-^‘^>’<y»*-^ *^^4 fc*4*? ,5**44*uV4l4^*'y *^4** 

*/u 

vi*k yitiiiw^u 4 441^4^^ ytb If y.y 4>i«u 4. yikiii ^ 4 * jj>^ 

<2 «,f* ^ y*y ^tf^4-*^ »jtf<2^«y4^5 if #*<^**5 c \jiij^u j(4» 

t <j^4*4i*V * ' •* ^1 ^4“-«-44lf ♦»*U'J^ S£ 4 <y> 

^UlA«|f atj^ l^y 4 *^ A* M* ^ ^ W4^^ i««l/y •-/-'i'* ^* 44 ^ 4 % 

4 U*l44 ^1 4, l4<^ »y 4 '***'^ 4* |^*V £. tf,4f!? ^ ,^4* J«lf *^ 4 ^ ^ ly 

1^^* y*»» W^* ^* 44 ^ ^ «»4**44 tt* W** *^ *3jy 4 ^i </4l^ *%i4V^ 

«tii **^4 ^«y j(f *^* 44 ^ ^e^j» 
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6jf JfjU-^ «- J^* Jl*? V^ JL?* 5y tt;^*^-^.^ ^ • I 

^ f/ ^;t)» <^»l if ^^r Wf 4-^ iSJuj U*f 

1^^ «itj fj ^^jAti faJl^jaS.*— <1 

j*W ji^t ^if jJ C L^ C, cJj *1^1 4lUU»il 4^*3 j}^ i/tir*^ ^ 

4 ^ c:!^/ ><’ lAiUj^iby .t-i^l^f 

*f i/ AJO y* «-f*Jiy 0*3 ’ — f^fj i:^V ^4**y Jji 1^ JH 

tjt^j — uy ^i! JEy'y »-»*ii ^ O *f*»*«J^y» ti<4 iif 

4X>># 4^ *fi^.>-%— - 4 jf yi *y c*xU. /Jf l^sf^y *-y Uf /frf 

At ^ Jijtf f^Gj, y)Uiiy c)3^ ^ «^iV> 

^ u^jt ^ 'S*^? y >4^t yiji ^ ^ *j» *s*4» 

•V r-^ V/ & o*jt ift^jr^ *{yry*^y^j* 

/t^ V-y-J* t:.** f'‘y^*/ ^ jt ^ aj*^* 

A«iti)i, «-f3 /*it» A*^ y^’5 crt^y* vi^ »5A*^t^ t/^ *-^t i;,.^ ^4|4i* «-'^®4 

« /IF* jj’ a» **3if tt^y* lA? jjt --^ A t/*^ -»j^y A* v-^ «^*jy 

A» <^y V- 4^]^uO*-y 4:^- i^t*f>f j<*f 

i.M •^t^y fc-jf ^ jw j, jUw ^ ^4.ty yt^y y-*^ 

J-* ly V</itf 4^v^ jjt Uij ^ ^T <a^jj^tf ^U 

jiv A^jfGXj A*^yt uy ^itp jtyut /*#j> (J3 vJ j;*. 

^A' ^ ^ ^a^-sVi «yy^ y oy jui-tij 4 ^ i#r^t^ 4 iy» 

«w y-,t ^ Ay 4j,t^ j /jiU ^ 

i#»fyy* A *3^1 4 /’* *f !.«»**»>* 4 Jll*i/ 

4:^h t^y^c v«-» ^y* i-y *i3^» fy W|» ^ y yrcA^u^y/vMtyy 
<* ^yy-y i/ A t< lA? 4y*j <-.jt^> ^ ti»j^ 

ot,y« iy> ertt* r/ A ^ ^t^y—uy ^y jy^ 4ti4 *4 tt>4* 4<-jJ# «iii 

V V* «"i* ^3->r* vA^y ^ y A 4 

> wy^y 

^ i.U^ 4 cJj jr?**""^; wiU ^ *1^ 

ilfr jcfi^ yv j»/» y*;>* * 1 ^ (•^ A-^A jj* *^’5y» j>t uy liu 4g 

4;«A y Jt**^* ^ ® yi Ai 

.f^ a#t y#'— : J:JV Ua j folf) jCj' i}i^y ^ «l)aar-*d 

^ 4 jijy y 4 j<»j, tv <»y y ^ji yyu i^j* y^r j jt ®ty *i*-*^y3 

,ji,y y ttfi;ry ^ 43 y y \jj¥ *^t i*^— ^ y ^i*i(» 

ji>^t t^y j*45*itjA^ y^>«y cu# ^y y^^ta ytf*^y»fyyy**>j*«t^A^vt** 

f jy >♦*’* y * ji* yAA y ^*>y *^«y^r 

y c4j*^tytu^ <^t^A«- 4 VCiv Of ^ 

y uA« 0 ^y *^!#A«r 3 iy jy v*4-^/i At^; V /ff **f ^iitjijA yjy 

y>y**f y ^ ^y^ yy* ixoyy /yy i oi^ yvyjr <>% 

*4j*^$^ %fy 4:/(,y— oK y«»y ^»i y^ uV^^y «i»« /•##• ji#’ ^ y 4 r 3 >^ Aiy^J^y 
«f«A 4i0^ir # 0 #^ y AA ji* y** «#•**# ^ ^4 y^^it 
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URDU OR HINDOSTANI. 

aH»j *-jW /i ^ *j» IfcwLy ^eA* «Sf il 

aft.e«^tScrl«,^Vj^yrU^^ ***• Kt^, 

«AS* «t»t*-** ^ i, lyjUit ^0 A..j» fc.>» C-f ! ^ *itj||i 

yt *«W‘* AiiU /*e**ljp i:>»J^u4« (iitjj4)|ji ^> A » * * 

v-*»jtti4r>ir* J>* r**^ ^i* 

V^ « •*») ^ /i' cit, «J>-** »J *3^* ^ «:>*• »J* u 4 * — ^ 

^ fcH** y4f v^ if< «s>«^* j4’ «/» ^ v^ if •’^y ia»*«---<* 

^ ^ iy*« («/ijj^>9yi;AH— » 

5/1 *yt* ^ *V « «^y ^ 4> ciV- ^ 

£ eliH^jlj*>K>^ « uj^jt AA£*-^ Ji>*l****^^’**^->^ 5^c4*«— * 

y« U*** tf|N-i y«f ^rv^f w*^* iA V* 4S li^ *5 Mix^) 4y * 

jUV* r«J®^*** 4^*^ c-.^«iJ ^ y^Al***' 

«.«u^i4^V* >► v>Htt»y*A u»»-«4i/0 «»fcrlj» r“ <y^**^*^ 

^ Vii *y*». 

tiyA cy^’ *^’y j>’ »fc-.^**5 (atji/4)|>(AH*-l* 

Vv \/ >^J3^ WJ*# 

* ff 

yr^^f«V> ij’ M*|^)5l»VyH#— ir 

# U*#^ Jl#^ «fl» 4 4 «»*• ur*^ M ^ Xjp4«^ 1^ 

^ C^ y*Uf ^ #»4i* V <!<• 

|^U»y4 >i T i > *«mi I X.«»/^ JUiXu' ^ 

<S i «4lR^ f ’>* *-^»'' i J*’’ i 

*^'* wH ^>0 ^>*t &• V** 'j» 'ii' « (tfi^j' ‘V v*^ <**•<»♦)***» *V-^ 

ii««».0Hw«(4 giT «-»*«' 'y»»ut».i*MwVr*'><»*7>«r* 

^V'j.V><f»»'4»' ^*** »i® (W'«-^ J*>» /•*>*) *^»H 

V <t/ 4/ U**X u ii» »j • 
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MELLIN^ S FOOD B ISCUITS 

H^ve been prepared to meet the demand for a solid, yet easily digested 
and highly nutritious food. These Biscuits contain sufficient Mellin’s 
Foo0 to ensure their complete and easy digestion. 

Melun’s Food Biscuits will be found of high value 

(i) Fop Infants, during the transitional stage, when passing from a 
purely infantas diet to more substantial nutriment. 

(a) Fop Invalids requiring a highly nutritious and concentrated food 
to alternate with other solid foods. 

(3) Fop the Dyspeptic and Agfed, to assist digestion and to readily 

furnish a supply of nutriment to the system. 

(4) Fop Athletes, Ppofessional and Business Men, who require 

at times a sustaining and nutritious food, portable inform, and 
which can be easily digested and assimilated. 

M ELLIN’ S LACTO- GLYCOSE 

Is a dry powder prepared from the well-known Mellin’s Food and 
:Sterilised Cow’s Milk. The Casein or curdy material of the cow’s 
milk is reduced, by mechanical means, during the process of manu- 
facture, and made more digestible. The mixture of Mellin’s Food and 
Sterilised Milk is evaporated at a low temperature, and thus the product 
•obtained, known as Lacto-Glvcose or Milk Food, is in a far more 
digestible form than ordinary cow’s milk, and is of the highest food 
VALUE in consequence of the ease with which it can be assimilated by 
even f he weakest digestive organs, and its richness in all those compounds 
which are demanded from food by the blood, to build up the body, 

Lacto-Glycose is of great value for use in hot climates, where milk 
soon undergoes fermentation, or on board ship, in all cases where the 
origin of the milk cannot be relied upon, and where suspicion may be 
thrown upon the sources of the milk supply, or when difficulties may exist 
in obtaining the fresh cow’s milk. 

Wholesale Agents in India: 

BOMBAY--.LATHAM, ABERCROMBIE & Co. CALCUTTA-MAC- 
KENZIE, LYALL & Co. MADRAS^OAKES & Co. KURRACHEE- 
H. J. RUSTOMJEE & Co. RANGOON--LATHAM, BIJ\.CK & CO. 

Dindimsforustyprintidin Native Languages^ and Samples^ m appih 
median to ike above ^ all Dealers throughout imia 

Manulaetured and Supplied by 

XEIXIN’S FOOD COMPANY FOR INDIA, LIMITED, 

PBCKHAM. LONDON> 



MELLIN’S 

EMULSION 

OF 

COD LIVER OIL 

(With or without Hypophosphites). 

Contains 50 per cent, of Pure Oil in perfect 
sub-division, no ALKALI whatever 
being employed. 


Crenm-like in form and consistence and readily miscible 
ivith Milk or Water. 


This Emulsion supersedes plain Cod Liver Oil 
both in Palatability and Efficacy, alike 
for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 

OP THE HIGHEST VALUE FOE USE IN HOT CLIMATES. 


Wholesale Agents in India. : 

BOMBAY- LATif AM, ABERCROMBIK & Co. CALCUTTA-~MAC- 
KENZIE, LYALL & Co. MADRAS— OAKES & Co. KURRACHBE— 
H. J. RU8T0MJEE & Co. RANGOON - LATHAM, BLACK k Co. 

Directions for nse^ in Native Languages, and Samples, on 

cation to the ' above and all Dealers througJwui Didia. 

Supplied by 

MULIN’S FOOD COMPANY FOR INDIA, LIMITED, 

pbokham, Lomwir. 
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COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE HEAD. 



ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOE THE HAIE is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes tlie hair to 
luxunantltj, keeps it solt and pliant, imparts to it the ana fmknnt of youik^ eradicates 
dandriif, prevents hatrfroui falling^ is the most cieanhj of all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless, 

OLD PEOPLE LIKE IT for Its wonderful power to migornie decayed hair, and induce 
an entire new growth when that Is possible. 

MIDDLE'AaED PEOPLE LIKE IT, because it prevents tfLeni from getting bald, keeps 
dandriff away, and makes the hair grow thick ana strong. 

YODN& MEN LIKE IT, because it is an elegant preparation for dry, harsh, and brittle 
futir, and assists to force a heavy moustache and whiskers. 

YOtJNa LADIES LIKE IT as a dressing, because it gives tlie hair a beautiful, ghssy 
lustre, insttJtifl a hmfrutnt growth, and enables them to dress it in whatever form they wish, where 
it will remain, 

CHILDREN LIKE IT, because It keeps the hair and scalp cool and clean, allays irntation, 
and keeps the hair in whatever position desired. 

THEY ALL LIKE IT, because it Is pure as crystal, perfectly colourless, contains no 
poisonous substance, no sugar of lead, sulphur, nitrate of silver, or grease, and does not soil or 
colour the scalp, face, or the most dehadc falfric in clothing, produces a wonderful, pleasant, and cooling 
effect on the head, and no other dressing is needed to give the hair the most elegant afipearanco 
possible. Try it once, and you will use no other. It contains no colouring: matter or dye. 

to siippoHo that at any age, period or 
condition of life, the Hair can or should 
be allowed to take care of itself, and that it does not require some dressing to 
stimulate and maintain its growth. That KOKO FOR THE HAIR the 
best preparation for this purpose is conceded by all who have given it a trial. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 



Used in the Highest Circles dnring the 
last Sixty Years. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


OEIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 



Cleanses, Beautifies, and Preserves the Teeth & Gums in old age. 

Manufactured Solely by JEWSBURY & BROWN, of Manchester. 

Sixty years’ use has established the ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTK as 
a PERFECT DENTIFRICE. It is composed only of vegetable sub- 
s'anoes, blended with fragrant compounds. Its extraordinary efficacy 
in removing tartar insures to the teeth the most BEAUTIFUL and 
PEARLY WHITENESS, and healthy gums. The ORIENTAL TOOTH 
PASTE gives a peculiar sweetness to the breath, and will preserve the 
teeth and gums sound to old age. 

CAUTION.-^Ask for “JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE.” Numerous imitations, adopting the title, are offered. 
Observe the Trade Mark (a double triangle) and the autograph signature 
of JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER, on each pot. WITH- 
OUT THESE NONE ARE OENDINE. 

Sold universally by Perfumers, Chemists, &o. 



Is it not most arnioyiiig whon luiviiig a bath to lose the 
soap oV to find you have left it wasting in the water? Neither 
will haj)pen with “IVY” Soap, which is always in sight, 
floating on the surface. 

“ IVY ” Soap is a beautiful, white, “ Milky” Soap, hard 
and very lasting. Gives a creamy lather, and is SPLENDID 
FOE WASHING Laces, Prints, Fine Underclothing, and all 
delicate goods, the colour and texture of which sulh^r damage 
from common Soaps. 


G. W. GOODWIN & SON, MANCHESTER. 


BORWICK’S 

baking,™ 

POWDER. CM B«r. 

Perfectly Pnre and Free from Alnm, 


In HALF-A-MINUTE you can make a pure, bright, 
DELICIOUS JELLY witli boiling water and a parket of 


MOIR’S 

TABLE JEUY 
POWDER. 


(Patented) 


ALWAYS TURNS OUT WELL. 

No Sediment. Never Fails. 

Will keep for years in any Cliraatc\ 

SOLI) IN TEN FLAVOURS 
{Orangey Lemon y Vanilla y Ahnondy 
Ocilfsfooty hy Grocers and Stores 
everywhere. 

REPOSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. . , , , , 

The genuine boara the name and addross „ 

of tfie original Patentees and Manufae- mere addition of boiling 

turers on every Packet. 

" JOHK MOIR & SON, LIMITED,” 148, Leadenhall Si, London. 



What do 
think of this? 
Made in half- 



THE PATENT 


‘Octopus 

Anti-Incrustator 



ATOOMATICALIT collects the “FTO" ia Kettle^ 
Kitchen Boilers, and Pipes. 

Placed in the kettle, it is most interesting and instructive to watch 
the development of the “ Octopus ” week by week, until at the end of, 
say, twelve months, it resembles a block of coral, and becomes an 
unimpeachable witness of its usefulness. 

Sherborne House, Northleach, Glos,, June 5th, 1894. 
jLOKD SHEBBORKE wishes to have two Anti>lnonistat<»s to put in a high- 
pressure kitchen boiler. Those he hat in use have proved of great tervioe. 

Carrigoran, Newniarket'On>Fergus, Oo. Clare, 13th Aug., 1894, 
LABT FirZOBBAIiD encloses a Postal Order for 15/-. She finds the 
Octopus" most useful, both for boiler and kettles. 


Can be obtained in several sises to suit the smallest or largest 
kettle or boiler* 


Patektees akd Sole Mavcfaotubbbs: 

lanostaffe, banks a peokover, 

19 and 21, Suiy St, Ot BobmII St, LoDdou, SngltDd. 
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With VENUS SOAP for your Helpmate you 
will save Rubbing, have Clothes Whiter, and 
Home Brighter. 

DIRT REMOVED QUICKLY AND NO CHAPPED HANDS. 



A RUBVIIeTUB 


V Nl.- 

SOAP DOES/ 

THE WORK-/ 
NOT YOU / 


BONUS 


For particulars of the Bonus Scheme, hy 
which each purchaser gets a Prize, see 
VENUS SOAP wrappers. 


BONUS 



GREY HAIRS 
ARE HONOORAELE, 

SO A]?K 'JIU-: 

“ IMMOVABLE SCALPETTES.” 

na<l<^ only of \aliiral llaii\ 

or ]>eteofioii« 

la 'll at toll, ur from l^aulit^N* O'tvii Hair. 

HAIR COMBINGS DISENTANGLED AND MADE UP. 

T. S. BROWN, 

3, LEEOE STREET (top of Bold St.). LIVERPOOL. 


EXQUISITE MODELS. PERFECT ITT. P7UARAETEED WEAR. 




DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 

r.i!> Iiffj HI and .in .^i,■ ( t /i.'/r . U' 

nor III I , ■( J'uortc. 

Mad. inWliit.'Jil.ick, 
and ail tlia I'kisiianiahlt. 

ITS and S!»adi in 
ni( 'lot li,.Sat III, and 
d ; alMi 111 tli(‘ iu‘\v 
aryWoiillan (di.th. 

‘Admirably Inll.'d 
nM]uisil('ly u.ait and 
strong.” 



C ATTIOX, — M.'wan* of ^^orthloss Imitations. 

Kvery j,mnnint‘ Y A .N t'or.-^ot .stampod “Y k N 
Patent L)iafi;oiial StMiii, IS’o. 116,” in oval on the in- I nREiD UUlii/ 
linlnjj;. 

SOLD BT THE PRINCIPAL' DRAPERS AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND COLONIES. 



“Strongest and Best.”— Health. 

FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

COCOA. 

“ There is no beverage which can so 
confidently be recommended. " — 

Medical Annual, 

Try also 

FRY’S CEYLON CHOCOLATE, 
FRYS CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 

and the various other 

COMPOSITIONS OHOCOLATEES 

of this Firm. 

HIGHEST HONOURS, CHICAGO, 1883. 


90 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


JOHNSTON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

“ Is sujx'i-ior.” — Hu' Laiicol. 

The Best Quality is supplied in Family Tins, 
i-lb. and 3-lb. ; also Packets, 2, 4, 8, and i6-oz. 

BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


BOURNE 

TABLE 

WATERS 

In Pints and Qviarts, 
Carriage Paid. 

For Price, apply to 

R. M. MILLS & GO., 

Manufacturers, 

BOURNE. 


AFFECTIONS 

o)' Till-: 

EYES AND EYELIDS. 

DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 

JMiiist'jinu.P in IMnsit'iA.N.s and 
0(1 fill's PI rm: hkiuiost '^rA.vruNt;. 

y7i<'usa)r^s of ("un's /non all jhirts 
the u'orld, 

SnM liy Mtnliciii(‘ ViMidons in Pot-s, oi 
Ironi tin' rro}iric‘toi-, 

10, NEW BRIDGE ST., 

LU 06 ATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 





By the Authority of 
Empress of India, 


Her Majesty the Queen, 
under the Great Seal. 


BORAX DRY SOAP “IS THE BEST” 

AHD MOST COIVVENIENT SOAP FOR DAILY USE. 

■■ Tlio J’iitent f('r IliL^hcsl Avvar'i in tlie\\(»ri*l In 

t<'r, llnlf.ancl Poinul l^n'knts- KuU I )ir( ct nn ('arh 

BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP, 

“The Great Dirt Extractor.” 

Teifectii'n of i‘iiT'knt Snaj ’’ Extrantsall I>irt 1 mrncfliatnlx . I tkT'm !!< r 
Maje{-l\’s Ko\al I'liuaif r<'r riiiity. In Quaitcr, Half, and 
T^ound ifT''k(’ns. Full Tdia clidii'' nn ('anlt. 



“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE PURE ANTISEPTIC/’ 

Spnciall}’ prepared for Persona] aud Doim-slin UhT-s. Marvellous J’uritier, 
Water tSoftener, Dirt Kxpeller, Taint Remover, Foo<i Treserver, and Aneder 
of Decay. Id Paekets. iteceipM lor Ilousohold and Toilet on each. 

PATENT BORAX COMPANY, Ltd, BIRMINGHAM. 

Patent Borcir h stthl In Packet k, hy all Grocers, Btarctt and 
Soa/p Dealers. 



No place so DANGEROUS 

as the Kitchen Sink! 

BUT the Patent 

“SANITARY” 

SINK BASKET, 

Wliieh stands in the Corner of Kitchen Sink, retains all 
Solid Matter from Dirty Water thrown into it, 
and keeps Waste Pipe always Clean. 



PREVENTS BAD ODOURS. 

SINK-FLOODING PREVENTED. SINKS ALWAYS CLEAN. 


(iicHiMi 1 - ''U till' >MnK tli.ii. nIu' A%il] la* nimii 

it L;iii;:,^l HI*' A i'\t will vend lu'i .iimtln'r Mi-^'' (iivifui; 

t liiuK > t 111* ^iiit r>.i>Kii i.nmitt Itr ti>i. lii:;hl\ sjiokfii <if. .uiil she li.i-. ,ilro,((l> 
t'tM in in\ {n■«lp]«‘ nlhiiii it 

Made ill several sizes and shapes. Enamelled While on Iron or Brown 
on Copper, and Silver-Plated on Copper. 

PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

LANGSTAFFE, BANKS & PECKOVEE, 
19 Si 21, Bury St., Great Bussell St., londou, Euglaud. 



MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY. 



For Home Baking 

Brown & Polson’s 
Paisley Flour 

( PATENTE D) 

REQUIRES O” baking 

NO YEAST POWDER 


A new preparation - PURE & WHOLESOME — 
to be used with ordinary Flour for IMPROVING 
Scones, Oakes, Pastries, and Household Bread. 
Makes Bread Digestible even when new. 




/n ord^ to provide excLctbj for the Rtquiremenii^ all Schoolt should hi 
sullied with 

REGINA GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


1. Plan oF School, frc. 

2. Geographical Terms, &o 

3. Enpcland ... 

4a. British Isles and British Ilorth America 
4b. British Isles and Australasia 

. b. Europe, Sec 

6. British Colonies, &o 

7. United States, &o. 


8d. 
8d. 
1 « Od. 
Is. Od. 
iS Od. 
Is. Od. 
Is 4d. 
Is. 4d. 


BINDING.— Btroiigest bound Hchotd Books In the market. 

PAPER. — Ilighlj finiNhrd, and of good qiiiility. 

TYPE, —Soothing to tor' eye and sot too small. 

TEXT.— Specially written by practical teacher*. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. -- Profuse, and of a suitable character. 


The only little books of the kind EVER published. 

A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS AND QUALITY COMBINED. 

710 LttUn of Approval rfceivtd in Thru Months. 

COLOURED ATUrGEOGRAPHIES. 

2]d. each. 

For all Stamlards, conlahiing many Coloured Maps^ and specially 
produced for the present Requirements. 

BU-ndard I., Tl. Plan of School, Ac Sid. 

„ in. England 2 d. 

„ IV. British Isles, &o ... 2 d, 

V. Europe, &c ... 25d, 

„ VI. British Colonies 2 id, 

VI 1. United States, &o. 2|d, 


REGINA HISTORICAL READERS. 


No. 1. Siini)le Stories 

No. 2. Simple Stories 

No. 3. Twelve Stories from Early History 
No. 4, Twenty Stories (1066-1845) 

No. 6. The Tudor Period 

No. 6. The Stuart Period .. 

No. 7. The Hanoverian Period 


8d. 
8d. 
lOd. 
Is. Od. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 4d. 
is. 4d. 


These Header* have been highly approved by tlie London and other School 

Boards. ______ 

LONDON; 6E0RGE 6ILL AND SONS, 13, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 



CHIRATA LIQUIDA KEMP 

FOK FT S SENSING , 


A INirilioil iunl Si Solution «if tbo Active rrinri),»]c> 


OPHELIA CHIRATA. 

CHIRATA TONIC KEMP, 

A Diluloil I'oi ni of ;il)ov<‘ for P;i(ieiit 's use. 


Chirata Kemp in oither oF llu' uSo\o foims is an in- 
cunipnrahle foyiif\ Jt:hrij'Uijf\ (fjtfi.~a)tif >niCy f itnei iotutl 

it is praclirally a now roiiKuly in wliuTi llie |iroperti(‘s nf 
Chirata mv for tlu' tirst tiinn fully <](‘V{T<)}»o(l. 

In roust i[);iti()n. intestinal worms, slnoirisli liver, ami tlj(‘ train 
of (lisorJiTs arisiiiir therefrom, Chirata Kemp is withoul 
eijual. As a tojiic ami fehrifiitto it excels Quinine, and till 
similar r('m(‘(]ies. 

Chirata Liquida, 4-oz, bottles, 4s. 

Chirata Tonic, 8-oz. bottles, Is. IJd. 

OF ALL LONDON WHOLESALE CHEMISTS. 

UNSOLICITED NOTICE. 

“ In Oh' piT -fnit <i;i V . t lu- i nO 

urd.iltci of uJnloiihtod i tii I'ort .unv. Su di 'imrnfioti 

ot i-M'u p* rat ivf' propn t in-, rnlWil 

l.tuimi.i w Itil h IS iiMnifr »(;ol\ inoio .nnl iiioo pM-a-rdifol hy <>ur J Htlinjj; rii\ sij-iun.s 

W h:vv-*' (rif'd ('/.■rnia 'hum and cnii foiitidiotl iy OM ounnoii' )a) t‘d at 

Mr. Kfiofi’s lul^Tind <>ry , fhat idlnnian’s process! i bil.oi;dc| \ sri 
thai ]ic di'i r, not, s),n(’,k (roTii any aiii<»imt of tOMiri** to prcsoiit a^':ltlaM(■ dni^^ m it' 
licO t oi 111 — ( 'hit 1 1 (‘n ' ti/ur. 

Prepared only by 

THE LABORATORY, 10, BEDFORD TERRACE, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON. 





31 ^ 

fir, ’T-^ spTR 

^rrwr ^ ^ 

^[^riWcT 

wfinR ^"r ^ f^, ^rh 'Tiq 1^ f^. 



|¥ ’iRT^ 

^rto# f^ mn. 


Sampler from Messrs. H, J. HUSTOMJEE Co., Kurraehee ; aiid from 
Me^tHTH. LATHAM, ABERCROMBIE *f- Co., Bombay. 



1 4 ' ^ ^ 3 

^ »wi<v- 

.;^ ^ siS^ 


-^ F : *o ' 



- ijvX^C. ^C'. K^j'« ^*?-9^ 


/row Mf4t$r$, H. J. HUSTOMJEE d^ Co., Kurrcu'-hee ; and from 
MeJtars. LATHAM^ ABERCROMBIE c(* Co., Boml*ay. 


SiS Viin't h:|. 

<H^<:-fl^j Clio \r4 XCfiZ, 

>{10 5iC-il«i»{l >l^5l^A a»UsJi vildA clH a^lM- 

MlMl aniH & %, <H»liq$il <H*=*lii54l >triHl 'VlRlS 
^U^K^ll^ SH^i <ll^H<U(iCHMni rtl(^lrll ^U(45ntlsiilrti 
§Mtiisi>ii ani^^l &, an^i v«i'l Ji>i^ anril^m i 

^iKiH^iK^oii^' anH >i^i^n3}lni s!i<Hi^ril >li^i^, 



SHI ri^fii Slat, oy. ^lo ni 

^ 1=^1 Sliljl^^iHl >iC*t^, 


Sample) from Memn. II. J. KUSTOMJEE A Co., Kurraehee ; and from 
Mum‘», LA T II AM ^ AliERCliOMUIE </* Co,, Bombay. 





Of^' s'-i-i^ 

prr^ Jv.^ c/^y 

^ylj tlti^ ^.1 jliAyi v_;1j}N 6^ ^ (^lij Sr^~** 

;^’ ^ '■/ /c^;='jr^ 

s/ V^A'^ ® ^ V 









Silx^lv 


LT' 


.?T / 


i/«* from Mf'Hsrs. H. J. RUSTOMJEE is Co., Knrraclmc ; and from. 
Meturs. LATHAM, ABEKGROMRIK <(- Co., Bomlay. 



Qtj/r0^Pai 

^ m Ssf O u p p 

^UlSti® 4JV/t5‘Lf flJD^tTLiS} U^SlXUi* 


Qiioir^Qutuirut^, 

OunaS^TM djtjjxevif^ M<U 

QtndovQs’sr&JU <sn ir dj su i ssri CdSi_L®A‘o'.f-7 .nw t_<./iyL 

^iLJ^TuQsiLl^ oUJUULa^ Kt C5.)Kjif/7 oSr Jt? lUJba LaffL^^ 
eniDjSdtQaj ^^iQjeijr^j^iurrffiT^LDf ^AQjeu/r^’fi&^ojrsfTj^u^, ^fiu<r 
0LOTjjO'di6rr/rQttj m.uQtij!tAuu\bi^^LM 

uiKSlf ^j/KicT!f)ai} ^AJdAsn (^GsarnuAeh Aa^i^qi^uu/^iTW 

^*70*0 Jf!p^niL^rU;^^aia Q46/t(Sa«ljul1.i_jP. 

^fiua/ewnra/ QoUSvauf-tueuiAm Qjsz(y-^tp3>a>(r ii3(iTj^ALJULLLm Qud- 
mtnh Oaj^^'jD Q>,ij(sc<^&si euu QiupSt^ 

^«u/r«(25«0 jJ/jgjauuuu'Sw* 



Ui*irti>nL^^es)u^ Ouirrr^jb^iu {n,i /^jsi 


:rlf>ot/fles from Mfissrx, OAl\K:r d (ai , Alnfira.^ 

MdliiCs Food Co , for Indkt JAm.^ PickhMii, J.ondmu 




